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(‘I'M AFBAID YOU WILL BE ANGRY,’’ DREW SAID. 


A FEARFUL SECRET. 


—_——@-—. 


CHAPTER III, 


_ Awvz Cuatxr was, as Nettie had predicted, 
in & terrible state of mind—aware of the 
delicacy of Nathalie’s health and the care 
she required. The maid knew Miss Spargo 
had only sent her with the young ladies 
because she deemed Janeta too young to be 
quite pradent, and now behold it was Janeta 
whose caution had been overruled by Anne. 
. The sight of her two charges, dry and un- 
ae, of Nathalie with no flashed cheeks or 
tipping clothes, quite reassured the good 
creature, 

“ However did you manage it, Miss Janeta ? 

Mrs. Rice said there wasn’t so much as a cabin 
you could take shelter in.” 
\ Oh, we met some people,” said Nathalie 
sughing, “they were very good to us and 
gave us afternoon tea. Even Ned had a rest 
and a fine wisp of hay.” 

Unlike many of her calling, Anne Chalkin 
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was not inquisitive, a kind-hearted, faithful 
creature, devoted to Miss Spargo, and in a 
lesser d to all the girls; but without the 
least desire to presume to dictate needlessly to 
the two young creatures in whose company she 
had come to Dorbury. She would have been 
peremptory about hot baths, medicine, and 
doctor's visits, had Nathalie showed the 
least sign of cold. She was a perfect tyrant 
in the matter of food, dry shoes and frequent 
rests, but beyond these points she never inter- 
fered. It was Miss Janeta who was respon- 
sible for Miss Nathalie’s amusement, and 
Anne Chalkin thought she achieved a hard 
task very well. 

The maid had attended Miss Daval in 
similar outings, and seen her fretfal, lietless, 
and low spirited; now she seemed to enjoy 
herself from morning to night, so Anne 
Chalkin would have been the last person in 
the world to question the means by which 
this result was attained. 

The next day, while Anne was shopping, 
Janeta went into the kitchen on some trifling 
errand, and to lead Mra. Rice on to 
the subject of the gentleman who despised 








““T WANT YOU TO LET HER BRING YOU FOB A BOW! ”] 


ood wholesome lodgings, and preferred the 
of a tent, 

ch you know, miss,’ said the land- 
lady, gravely, ‘‘seems like tempting of Pro- 
vidence. It was all very well for the 
patriarchs. They lived in tents because they 
couldn't help it. Maybe there were no 
houses ; but it’s quite different now-a-days.” 

*Qaite,” said Janeta, sweetly; ‘but 
perhaps this eccentric gentleman is r, and 
can’t afford lodgings like these.” This was 
flattery, but for all that the lodgings were nice, 
for the Dell was the prettiest house in Dorbury, 
‘© And you know, I think myself I'd rather 
have « tent than smal), stuffy rooms.” 

Mrs, Rice smiled, and the smile puzzled 
Janeta. It seemed to express sublime pity 
for her ignorance. 

“Ah!” said the landlady, emphatically, 
‘‘you little know that gentleman’s story, 
miss, or you'd not speak of him as being too 
poor to afford good lodgings. Why, he could 
rent all Dorbnry if he pleased ! ”’ 

Janeta felis seized with an insatiable 
curiosity. 

“Do tell is me,” she pleaded. “I love 
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etcries an@ you know, Mra@Ricapwe are quite 
‘strangegs Bere, so it would Be quite safe with 
me.”’ : 

‘I shouldn't like it to get about,” said the 
landlady ; ‘‘ bat I seo no harmim telling you. 
As you say, miss, you don’t know any folks 
about here, and you're never likely to set eyes 
on the gentleman, or 1'd burn my tongue out 
sooner than speak a word, for Nancy Hards is 
a good friend to me, and it would vex her and 
Giles sorely if anyone spoke against their 
master.” 

Janeta’s eyes glittered with excitement. 
There could be no mistake. She herself had 
heard Mr. Drew address his servant as Giles. 
Whatever Mrs. Rice had heard from Nanoy 
Hards must be true. 

‘* I should like to hear the story so much,” 
she said, earnestly, ‘‘and I will not tell any- 
one, not even Nathalie.” 

‘* That’s best,’’ said Mrs. Rice, approvingly. 
‘* Miss Nathalie’s only a child, and young 
things are fond of talking. Well, miss, the 
story you shall have, and please remember 
it's great trouble I should be in with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hards if you repeat it.” 

Again Nettie protested her disoretion, and 
Mrs. Rice began :— 

‘‘ There’s not a finer place in Yorkshire, 
I've heard say, than Alandyke. It’s not far 
from Whitby; and the sea’s within a walk. The 
noblest people inthe land have been proud to 
visit there, and Giles Hards, who wae butler 
ever since hia father died ten years ago, says 
” Geum herself couldn't show a finer service 
of plate, 3 

‘« Alandyke has belonged to the Drew#amily 
for ages, and there’s a supers that till 
late years it has mever gone out of theistraight 
line, from father to son. 

‘The last lord—Nancy says—of.co 
never saw him; was a proud, 
man, and no amecould bear hiea, though; 
course, being # Drew, the servants tried no 
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dy Claudine @ilted him he 
vidation. Fides himself 


He lives) ‘lonely, wanderiipilife, and 


as you'd wish -to 
I never h 


Drew paints too, 
he never settles to anything. 


like a wandering Jew ?” 
“I feebsorry for him,’’ said Janeta, 
ful ?” 


ture, 


Drew's not ” 

Janeta hen her for the 
upstairs, Nathalie was 
chair, and tried to think.. 
























speak ill of him; and, to make up’ for hating} 


him, they just worshipped hiagon. 
“ Mr, wagas popalar as any yor 
man could bee He was his futher’a idol—tshn 


(the ee@ Wotdan did not sce a change pass 
Jancta’s tate at this point of the story)—to 
beautifal young lady with a fortume im: 


own right. 4 


“ Well; to cuts long tale short, thé ohlord 
died, —. = cut he had been * 
twice, is first wife was a village girl, who 
died when her baby was borm, anil Adee 
Mr. Jack's mother bad been Lady Drew; a 
he himself was his fathers Jawialaon, die 
couldn’t touch a penny of the money or @ma 
an acre of the land he had been brought up to 
think his own. 

‘* 1 went hard with himthen, miss—Nancy 
says. His fineladylove broke off the match. 
He'd nothing bui a trifie from his mother, 
for, of course, he couldn’t be beholden to a 
half-brother he had never seen, Friends fongtt 
ehy. He was very clever; bat you see he'd 
besn bronght’ up to nothing, and the Drews 
are a family not used to work. I can’t tell 
what would have become of Mr. Jack, but 
Providence was kind, and tock off his half- 
brother jast six months after the old lord.” 

“ Then he is rich now ?”’ 

Rich!” said Mrs. Rice, with a sniff. “I 
believe you, miss. He's twanty thousand a- 
year and Alandyke, besides a fine house in 
town ; but the pity of it is is @oes him no good. 
That six months of poverty spoilt his life.” 

It oceurred to Janeta her host of yesterday 
did not seem particalarly as though his life 
had been spoilt, but she only said, — 

‘* Sarely his sweetheart forgave him ?" 

* He never asked her. fle seemed to have 
turned into a misanthrope, or some such 
word. He'll never go inside anyone’s house, 
and he won't live as befits a nobleman. 
He jast sent for Giles and Nancy, and set off 
toroamabout. Every summer hse encamps in 
a different seaside place, from May toOctober 
he lives in tente, then be packs up and goes 


one b ‘old Squire codht trast,and OR 
‘seme oamdegs in Men egg — | herr 












2 ft wae e golden chance ; wealth greater'tham: 
ihe had ever’ dreamt of—a poeition bepend 


her wildeat hopes seemed within her 


»bat now a.cry of surprise from Nathalie broke 


“ Nancy Hards sayeshe was jast likea 
Giles and hiy'wife both declare 


it's early days to think of that, miss;for 


ender pia- 
in York- 


abroad, no*ongiknows where. Brom the day 
refused every 
in“Mr. Drew, 
and won't let the servants ever say my lord. 


creature he lets come near him is his cousin, 
another Mr. Drew, as handsome's young man 
see—thongh all the Drews 


are handsome, Mr, Drew ia an artist, though. 
he ‘made-much ‘at it. ‘Lord 
i bat not often ; 
Now, miss, 
don’t you call it a tempting of Providence for 
a man that’s a fine fortune and a title tolive 


‘' Was she, I mean; wagIuady Claudine ak 


, and went }: 
with a kit- 
tev, so her companion flung herself into «| 


2 ber reverie, and she looked up, torsee 
r 


d Drew seated on the beech onthe eapla-. 


made nearest to the Dell, and casting» glance 
of unmistakable inquiry at their widow. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Susan Sranco was a good woman, and, in 
many respects, a clever one, but she lacked 


that pecuifar insight ‘into other 


e's 


characters whith comes t> some of ‘us asa 


natural gift, 


She could understand motives and see 
through shams as well as anyone; indeed, the 
prosperous mistress of Normanton Hall was 


a very Gifficntt mage 
She read poor fi 


to deceive or take in.’ 
Tremaine's paltry con- 


cealments as though their history had‘ been an 


open book, She was quick to 


detect the 


slightest flaw in the qualitication of the candi- 


dates whenever there was a vacant. 


on the 


staff of her school, but she was as ignorant of 


Janeta Leigh’ real character as thou 


she 


bad known her about a week, instead of having 


seen ber almost daily for seven years. 


To Miss Spargo the trip to Dorbury seemed 
a& simple arrangement for saving, ‘herself 
tronble, pleasing Nathalie Daval, and giving 
Janeta a treat, her pride would not have 
allowed her toaccept had it been offered in 


any more direct fashion. 
The schoolmistress was perfectly 


aware 
many girls of eighteen wonld have used their 


perfect liberty and freedom ffom & 
te indulge ‘in flirtations, orto make de 


sion, 
fat 









-—. = ——— : So 
‘acquaintance, bui!Misz Sagrgo Boked on 
Deogeing as far too proud ie any - 
foibles; 

She had seen.Janeta in her aunt's drawing. 
-foom, and-oomsiderei her distant manner t, 
the young men of Normanton simply perfec}. 
she never recollected Janeta was poor and 

~ > She was ting to 
affluence by fiattering or irickiog her fallow. 
creatures, but she was not above what she con. 
sidered a fair bargain—hber own youth and 
personal gifts against a suitor’s wealth ang 
station. 












































She hated poverty.. Shedonged for wealth, 
and it seemed to her the-ane way to be rich } bein 
was to marry for mer e ohance | 





i g-place, ‘ 
heyday of fastion and the 
neydom of such places as are i 
of a day’s excursion from Londoae + 

She would have eaid defiantlyhad anyone 
hinted at Janeta's picking up a lover—that 
there were no young men in Dofbary, and if 
there were, Miss -Leigh was'above ‘such folly 
as clandestine meetings. 

Fortune favourstke bold, and sometimes fate 
plays into our hands with such steady per- 
Bistency that things which, pnder ordinary 
‘circumstances, would ceem simply impoesible 

Bt they seem to 







That firat morning a? 
There was John Drew tit 

rlour window; thé young 
hie fiancée’s teteeness Ine 
anthrope, bad brokem th 
seclusion and actmally come to inquire about 
two young ladies, 

Yet, stay! .He might have come for some 
thing else. 

The esplanade was a public resort; be 
might have come there witbout the least idea 
of inquiring .after the healths of the two 
weather-bound damsels he had so hospitably 
entertained the day before. 

In that case to recognise him wonld be 
simply to make him shrink back into his shell. 

Nathalie settled the matter; she kuew 
nothing of the stranger's romantic history; 
she had no afterthoughts. Ht 

At fourteen the little heiress was: quite 
innocent of match-making. To her Mr. 
Drew was only the kind- young man who had 
given her shelter and regaled her with cake 
and fruit. . 

os sight of him, she exclaimed joy: 
ously,— 

Oh, Nettie, look! There he is. I wonder 
if T can make him see me.” 

No sconer gaid.than done, 

Befote Janet could remonstrate —even had 
she wanted to do so—Nathalie leant. her head 
ont of the window, and dropped a bunch of 
moss roses she had taken from a vase with 


.| such good aim that it fell nearly at. Jobo 


Drew’s feet. 
He stopped to pick up the flowera, theo 
raised his head to see who sent them, and en- 
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ed Nathalie’s pretty childish face, all 
pe with welcome, hile behind her stood 
the more regerved featares of her friend. 
Another moment, and Mr, Drew was stand- 
ing close under the window ; so close that he 
could have shaken hands with Nathalie. 
«Then you took no harm last night?” 
He spoke to the child, bat he looked at 


Bee 
em ok anewered joyously, “They were 
quite well, and did not geta drop of rain on 
the drive home.” 

“And Anne Chalkin?” demanded Mr. 
Drew, laughing witha very strange readiness 
for a man whose heart was supposed’ to be 
broken. ‘Pray, was she as anxious as you 
expected ? : 

“ Poor ‘Anne Chaikin! She was’ nearly in 

ts.” 

Mr. Dréw smiled. 

“ [ foresee the charge of you is a difficulty, 
Miss Nathalie, so I hardly dare to make the 
request I came to urge.” 

Nathalie laughed coaxingly. 

“Tam no difficulty. Now Neéttie is, if you 
like. What is it your aunt calls you, Nettie ? 
Oh, I remember ! ‘ her terrible responsibility.’ 
She doesn’t look very terrible dees she, Mr, 
Drew?” . . 

Drew ventured a glance into the mobile 


face. 

“Nol” he said, slowly. TE confess- she 
does not seem 80 to me. Perhaps: hér aunt is 
over-anxious,” wondering to himself as he 
spoke how the unknowa. lady would like the 
thought of her niece being almost téte-a-téte 
with himself. Why was the aunt not here to 
guard the girl whore weatth made the charge 
of her so gerious ! be Os was expected ! 

“Oh, ‘dear}not” sata’ Natbalfe; when ho 
acked the quéstion. ‘Mre; Trerveine never 
leaves home; and Miss Spargo’ promised I: 
should’ Have “Nettie all to nvyeelf, alt this 
nT acd af ill Be ‘ 

“Tam al you Ww angry ato my 
errand,’ afd Drew, talking to Nathalie in the 
playfal way young men oftéentse toa pretty’ 
child.” “Tf you want to ‘kéep her ‘all to’ your- 
self you won’ f let her bring you for a row in 
my boat, Tt id a tost lovely day, and'the sew: 
is ag smooth as glass.” 

pin Se | 2 her hands. | 

“Desay yes!” she pleaded, putting one. 
arm round’ Jatieta. ‘ You know how we have’ 
 ittae Sedee:* were Tanseta, depreioutt gl 

40, an Janeéta, deprecatingly, - 
“ would lan > think it dangerous?” 

“She isnot hére, and T want t6 goi We" 

can’t ask ‘hér leave, and‘you know ste never 


forbade i¢,?? © 
Drew lotked' at Janeta anxiously. 
“Do come,’ he urged. “PD prothite you"! 
indeed there 


will take’ préaf'care’ of Her, 
is no danger.” 

They ¢ ‘@ delightful motnitg, and Mr 
Drew rived to find ont they were going to’ 
the concert inthe Piér Pavilion inthe after- 
noon. Of'courde he wae there awaiting them; 
and took thé ‘eat between them asa matter 
of right. 

“What do'‘you think?” cridd’ Nathalie. 
“ Poor Anne’Challin has goré’ hémel” 

John Drew’ stared, 

The maid had seemed the’ most serious 
obstacle in “his way. How did it come about 
she was‘removed ? 

“ What will you do without her?” 

“ The letter came while we were out: Miss 
Spargo ad¥# Mre: Chaikin is very ill and 
wants Anvé, ‘She offered to send one of the 
Other servants, ‘but Mrs. Rice’say#’she hav a 
little niece who can come and he!p her, and so 
ae not want anyone; brt it does seem 


“You will feel quite lost!’ and his eye’ 
glanced at Jancta as thotgh to inqhire whether’ 
her toilet had already suffered from the 
maid’s absence. She detected the glance, and 
laughed. 

“I never néed a maid. Aine’s provitice was 

order the meals and coddle Nathalie; but 


_| bear to haveno one within:call, 


trast her, and Nathalie must keep well and 
then we shall not need any coddling.” 

Anne Chalkin’s'absénée was the first link 
in the chain of circumstances which favoured 
“ intimacy between John Drew and the two 
girls. 

The momént she was gone they were quite 
free from anyone likely to report their move: 
ments at Normantopv. For the rest, they had 
no azquaintances at Dorbury. All the visitors 
in a body might have been shocked at their 
acquaintance with Mr. Drew without the girls 
hearing of it, 

Mrs. Rice was not likely to drop a word that 
could offend two lodgers who paid so well 
and gave so little tronble; besides; she saw 
nothing. 

John Drew never came to the Dell. He 
met the young ladies on the esplanade. He 
took them ont-in his boat, and urged the fat 
pony in their little hired chaise to feats he 
_— never have achieved under his boyish 

river. 

The country round Dorbury was picturesque 
and lovely. There were plenty of excursions 
well worth making, and so it was quite pos- 
sible for John Drew to epend come hours of 
each day in Janeta’s society without provoking 
the ire of Mrs. Grundy, simply because that 
austere matron did not know of the frequency 
of his meetings with the two girls. 

It was within three days of their return to 
Normanton. Janeta liad asked herself a 
thousand times how it'was toend.. Over and 
over again she had pondered on her futufe; 
Was she indeedto be Lady Drew, mistress of 
Alandyke and twenty thousand a year, or 
must sheearn her own'living and eat the bread 
of dependence ? 

The answer was'nearer than she expected. 

One day Nathalie had a bad headache, and 
the two girls did not go out. The little heiress: 
was not bles#ed with robust health, and these 
headaches were by nO means unusual.. She 
always liked to be alone, and: yet could not 


Janeta, whose heart was tender when 
Nathalie was conéerned; established her on 
her little white’ bed with eau-de-Cologne and 
siielling salts’at hand. She would willingly 
have stayed with her, bat Nathalie refused. 

-*Go dowibtaits where you can sce the sea, 
We hive only thrée days niore here, and you 
oupht not to lose a'sight of it: If I want you 
badly I'll knock on the floor ; you'll be sure'to 
hear.” 

Thi dismissed Janeta threw herself into a 
low chair by the’parlour widow and began to 
think of John Drew, and to wonder whether 
he missed them, It had grown into a habit 
for them’ to” meet: onthe pier directly after 
breakfast and ‘discuss theif plana for the day. 
They hwd! become intimate with: amazing 


rapidity. . J 

Nettie felt perfectly at home with the young 
novlenian. Shethought him pleasant, cheer- 
fol; and godd-tempered—jast the kind of per- 
son whom it would beveasy to gef on with; 
‘but one thing always puzzled her. Murs. Rice 
declared he had had « terrible disappointment, 
and’ therefore’ had turned misanthrope. 

It seemed utterly impossible to connect 
John Drew with a'grewt sorrow ; his character 
did not’ seem to have sufficient depth for it; 
and as’ for being misanthropical, he took al- 
most a’ feminine interest and amusement in 
the doings of his fellow-creatures. 

‘*T have been looking for you everywhere |" 
exclaimed: a familiar voice. “ Why are you 
indoors this beautifal morning ?"’ 

Janéta explained, ahd Mr. Drew disap. 
peared, sothéwhat'to her surprise. The next 
moment he’ entered the parlour. 

He had.only gone round to the front door, 
which, seabide fashion, always stood open. 
Thus it was’ easy to ‘admit ‘hiniself without 
any assistance from Mrs. Rice. 

“T really feel zr to Nathalie,” he said, 
lightly, as, after holding Janeta’s hand in a 
tender pressuré, hé' vat Gown bevide her on 


seems, I feel thankfal for the child's head- 
ache ?” 

“That you are spared escorting her to 
Weymonth? Bat you know we never asked? 
you to take us. It was your own propopst 
entirely.” 

He looked at her with a strange new earnest. 
ness in hia blae eyes. Janeta feli her wr 
droop beneath that scrutiny. 

Novice as she was in the ways of the hén#t, 
she realised at once that this man loved hé¥. 
She had told herself he was incapable of ar 
intense affection—of what the I'rench enlled a 
grande passion. 

Well, that might be, but still as much as it 
was in his nature to love—so far as it waa in 
him to care at all—he loved and dared for her, 
and she did not love him. 

Janeta Leigh did not attempt to deceive 
herself. She liked John Drew as*a pleasant 
companion, she regarded him as an agreeable 
friend whose society she really appreciated ; 
but of love—of passionate regard for him— 
she had not one partiole. 

A kind of lump came into her throat. She 
felt the moment she had dreamed of was’ 
coming. He loved her! He was his own. 
master, for in all things he pleased himeeif. 
She could not doubt he would ask her to be 
his wife, and then—— 

Janeta Leigh had*meant ever sincé she was 
old enough to think of such things to marry 
for money. To be rich had been the one 
desire of her poverty-stricken life—to be rich 
and'to be beholden to nobody, this’ was her- 
sole aspiration. 

The easiest way to attain her end seemet 
matrimony. She had never thought much of 
her part of the bargain, of how she must- 
barter her whole life for a plain gold ring. 
Bat now the moment had come, and rhs 
trembled ! 

She liked John Drew very much. Faulty 
and erring she might be, this poor little heroine- 
of ours, but through all her weakness’ there 
was something noble about her. She would 


feared, Not'to gain the wealth of Goloonda 
would she have given hetself to a man she 
despised, or from whose charactér'she shrank, 

But John Drew was a gentleman of refine: 
ment and education, with pleasing manners: 
and good-tempered ways. She did’ndé*s love 
him; something within her wiispered she 
never should love him, but there was nothing 
about him repugnant to her. She though 
eats: very well dispense with love, poor 
child. 


weary of taking you .anywhero,”’ said Mr. 
Drew atlast. ‘I would'take you to Evypt or 
Greenland, if you would go; but for days E 
have wanted to seé you alone, and' that child 
is your shadow. It is literally impossible to 
geta word with youalone. You can’t wonder 
I am pleased at little Nathalie’s headache, 
since it gives me thé chance I have so longet 
for.” 

A kind of choked sob escaped Janeta, stifled 
before it reached her lover's ear. 

The proposal'was imminent ; but even now 
there was time for her to change her mind. 

Even now, at the eleventh hour, she might 
have renounced her ambition; but, alas! that 
ambition had grown a part of Janeta’s life. 

Her next words were direct encouragement 
to the enamoured young map. 

‘¢ Poor little Nathalie! She loves me, an® 
you can’t wonder that I cling to her when I 
am all alone in the world!” 

John Drew remembered the rumours he had 
heard of the West Indian planter who wae 
coming home to his only daughter. He 
believed it implicitly, bat, still, it was.as well 
to make sure. 

‘I thought your father wae alive? ” 

“ Oh, yes; butI havenotseen him for seve 
years. A father ohe has not seen for nearly 
half one’s life can’t count for much.”’ 

‘“‘Bat he must write to you; and no doubt 
he looks forward to seeing you.” 








rs. Rice seems honest, 20 1 think we can 


the sofa. Do ‘you ‘know; ill- natured as it 


“TI am expecting to see him soon, He 


néver have married a man she disliked or- 


‘You know perfectly well I should never - 
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writes sometimes, not often. I suppose there 

ig mot much to say in that out-of-the-way 

place." 

Ié was a peculiar way of referring to the 
West Indies, but strictly true. No ane could 
deny that they were very considerably ,“‘ out- 
of.the-way.” 

« Nettie,” said John Drew, boldly, ‘‘I have 
known you a very little while, but I believe I 
could make you happy. Les us go through 
the world together, child. I am not a very 
clever fellow, or anything of that kind, but I 
love you, dear! I do, indeed; better than the 
whole world! "’ 

Ié had come at last ! 

“You don't understand," said Janeta, slowly, 
bent on the frank explanation which she would 
have thought it shame to keep back. ‘ Do 
you know who Iam? Do you know that I 
am penniless ?”’ 

Mr. Drew had heard before now of heiresses 
being absurdly romantic, and even denying 
their fortane to ensure being married for 
theroselves alone, so he was in no wise taken 
abaok. and answered cheerfally,— 

‘* Of course I do.” 

‘‘A poor, friendless girl,” went on Janeta, 
‘‘ with not @ relation in England to care about 
her. With your prospects, you should seek a 
richer bride. I am no fit wife for you.” 

John Drew had not been idle. He had 
made (or caused to be made) very strict in- 
quiries concerning Mrs. Rica's lodgers, 

He heard on all sides they were rich. No 
expense was spared in any way. Their 
month's visit to the sea would cost not far 
from fifty pounds. 

Normanton Hall was a most fashionable 
satablishment, and the pupils paid from a 
hundred to two hundred a-year. 

_ Miss Daval was a parlour boarder, and the 
richest girl in the school. She was not 
popular. had no relations in England, and was 
left entirely to the oare of her preooptress. 

To John Drew Nettie’s statement agreed 
perfectly with this information, saving her 
protests that she was poor; but then, accord- 
ing to his theory, those protests were merely 
to test his disinterestedness, so he pressed his 
auit warmly; urged that she was not bound to 
consult relations who did not care for her, and 
that once married her father would readily 


forgive her. 

‘Papa! Oh, I think he would be pleased. 
He approves of people being married,” 

“Sensible old gentleman! Well, my 
darling, won't you conquer your scruples, 
and make me happy? Nettie, surely you 
don't doubt my love?” 

Nettie shook her head. 

** I think you love me more than I deserve; 
yaut—do you quite understand ?” 

“Perfectly. It is you I want, not any 
fortune.” 

She pat her hand in his. John Drew had 
‘won bis cause. 

Only it perplexed Janeta that he pleaded 
at once for an immediate marriage. It seemed 
to ber his haste to endow himsélf with a 
penniless bride was strange, only she remem- 
dered the story she had heard of his first 
wooing, and then she understood, 

Hie pride had been so wounded, he would 
nevor risk its being said he had been jilted a 
second time. 

The news of his engagement and his mar- 
riage should reach hia friends in one breath. 
He would never again put it in any girl’s 
power to make him an object of pity. 

Janeta had never thought very affectionately 
of her father in the seven years of their separa- 
tion. 

Tt was strange that at this moment she 
should recall his careless kindness to her so 
long ago, and feel more warmly towards him 
than she had done since she was a little child. 
Strange that at the very moment when she 
was tempted to put a cruel slight on him she 
should feel the old daughterly love welling up 
in her beart! 

‘*T should like my father to know,” she told 


been unkind to me, 
alone.” 

‘‘ Mg darling, think of the delay it would 
cause in waiting for his letter. No, Nettie, I 
want to make you my very own, time enough 
then to take the world into our confidence. 
Once you are my wife I will sue to your 
— for his pardon as humbly as you could 
wish.” 

She yielded the point. 

‘* When do you leave here, Nettie?” 

“On Thursday, we are to go ag far as 
Caversham Janction by ourselves, then Misa 
Spargo is to meet us and take Nathalie home, 
and Iam going on to London.” 

** To London!” 

‘* Mies Spargo has planned it all. There is 
a lady she wishes me to see.”’ 

Janeta blushed hotly as she spoke, but did 
not go into any details; perhaps she fancied 
the Right Honourable Baron Drew would not 
like to hear his fiancée was going to interview 
the widow of a country equire in the hope of 
being engaged as her companion. 

John Drew rubbed his hands. 

“That fits in famously, my dear Nettie, 
Nothing could be better. I will go up to 
London to-morrow, and by the time you get 
there I shall have made all the arrangements, 
and the day after your arrival you shall be 
transformed into my wife!” 

‘* But" she was blushing rosy red, “ are 
you quite sure. I¢ is for all time, you know,” 
she added wistfally. ‘You might marry a 
wife from the noblest in the land; are you 
sure you will not regret loving a porti 
girl like Janeta Leigh?” 

Jobn Drew started. For one moment they 
stood on the brink of an explanation, then he 
recollected his theory, and understood thie 
assumed name was but part of the test 
imposed on him. 

Nettie was carrying tho trial a little too far 
bat he was equal to it, He loved her passion- 
ately, as passionately as it was in his nature, 
oat eee her beauty she would give him 
wealt . 

Once, for a few months, he had thought of 
studying law, and by way of choosing an 
interesting subject had began with the laws 
that affect matrimony, hence he was perfectly 
aware that if Nettie les him marry her under 
an assumed name the ceremony would be per- 
a binding if he did not know of the decep- 
ion. 


He had never heard her called by anything 
but her Christian name, he felt sure she was 
Miss Duval; but she told him she was Janeta 
Leigh. 

No one could prove that he knew to the con- 
trary, therefore a license permitting the 
marriage of John Drew and Janeta Leigh 
would equally serve his ee mag There was 
no need to arouse her suspicion by telling her 
he had discovered her pretty romance. 

He kissed her. ing over her he pressed 
his lips to hers, and gave her the first lover's 
caress she had ever known. 

‘* You will be true to me, Nettie?” 

“I will be true.” 

‘‘ You don’t love me as I love you, but you 
are incapable of deceit. You will not break 
your promise to me, darling?" 

‘I will never break my word. I don’t think 
it is in my nature to love as some girls do; 
but indeed—indeed I like you better than any- 
one I ever met,” 

He smiled. 

I must try to be content with that. Now, 
Janeta, my darling, remember you are coming 
to me on Thursday. I will meet the train at 
Paddington, and take you to some quiet lodg- 
ings, then the next morning we can be 
married |” 

Nettie shuddered. She was not of a super- 
stitious nature, but to be married on a Friday 
troubled her for all that. 

** Do you know,” she said, simply, ‘‘I shall 
not need to trouble you to find me any lodg- 


He has only left me 





her lover simply. ‘After ali, he bas never 





ings. Miss Spargo has settled everything. I am 
ye ho at Mrs Hutton’s—she used to be a 


oA 
—o 


gpg at the Hall, and was always very goog 
0 me,” 

“ Bat how if Mrs. Hatton meets the trai 
Peleg 2” ie 

‘She won't. Miss Spargo expressl 
she is not well enough to — ~ ga ny 
take a cab and drive straight to her house," 

“Do you know, Nettie,” said her lover 
fondly, “it seems as though everyone had 
played into our hands. Everything fits in eo 
beautifully it might be called ‘ elopement made 
easy,’ I think!” 

Nettie shuddered, 

* Please don’t use that word | ” 

. ae i ? » 

‘It sounds wrong,” said the girl, slowly, 
‘and yet what harm can I be d to mansy 
you if you wish it, since no one in the whole 
world cares what becomes of me.”' 

Nathalie's knock on the ceiling disturbed 
the téte-d-téte. The child had awoke froma 
feverish sleep in one of her frights, which 
always required gentle soothing before she was 
herself again. 


‘* I muet go.” 

“ Well, then, good-bye till Thursday, only, 
my darling, remember all my hopes are fixed 
on you. You must not fail me,” 

“'T will never fail you.” 

‘‘Good-bye till Toursday, my own.” 
Another kiss, a last pressure of her hand, and 
he was gone, leaving Janeta with the wonder. 
ful secret that in three days’ time she was to 
be an English peeress. 

(To be continued.) 








in the manufacture of the meal ia the remov- 
ing from ‘the oats all the email 
and foreign seeds of whatever kind, for if an 
of these remain the quality of t 
much injured. Black oats, if even of good 
quality, give a bad appearance to the manu- 
factured 


appear . 
After the oats have been properly cleaned by 
sifting they are subjected tu the ion of 
drying. This is accomplished in 
with special apparatus constructed 
purpose. This operation requires 
to prevent the oats from burning. 
sufficiently they are removed 
kiln while still very hot and stored in 
way as to have them retain their heat ; 
sine apenas ‘haling ~y 
en are y for the opera- 
tion. This shelling is accomplished by pass- 
ing the oats through millstones of a special 
pattern. The product that comes from the 
stones is groats, or the whole kernels, dust, 
seeds, &o., and these must be separated. By 
means of a combination of sieves and fans 
the groats are separated from the other mate- 
rial, and are then ready for grinding. For 
extra quality meal the groats may be shelled 
and also passed through a bra machine. 
The grinding of them must not be long de- 
layed, as a few weeks’ exposure renders them 
unfit for milling. In grinding the groat the 
great aim is to avoid pulverization, and to 
have the granules cut square and of uniform 
size. Oatmeal is generally denominated by 
the cut—as pin-head cut, rough out, medium 
out—though these terms have different mean- 
ings in different districts. After the grinding 
the meal is passed through sieves, and the 
siftings graded according to size. 
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Don't judge a man by the clothes he wears. 
God made one and the tailor the other. Don't 
jadge him by his family, for Cain belonged to 
a good family. Don’t jadge a man by his 
failure in life, for many a man fails becaute 
he is too honest to succeed. Don't judge & 
man by the house he lives in, for the lizard 
and the rat often inhabit the grander strac- 
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LUIDUILTE’S LOVERS. 
CHAPTER I, 


Ir was @® countenance that the most care- 
Jess torn to gaze upon again, but to the 
student of human faces it held a strange 
fasc nation, telling as it did of hidden power, of 
gtropy deep passions; ay, it wasa face of 
possibilities. As yet the veil of childhood 
as not quite drawn; the fall, ronnded figure 
and firm white throat and chin were those of 
a woman, Bat the expression of the large dark 
eyes, of 80 fall of unformed longings, was 
teautital in its childish innocence. 

Luidnilte was just seventeen—an orphan— 
living with her natural aunt, in a little French 
village not far enough from the gay capital to 
prevent their ofttimes visiting it—far enough 
to be away from the ceaseless turmoil of 
carriages, laughter and vice. Of this latter 
Luiduilte scarce knew aught. She knew that 
12 the world there were. some better than 
others—that was all. So she grew to woman. 
nood, busying herself among the poor in the 
village, of which there were not many; ever 
ready to lend a helping hand to those who 
stood in need. It never occurred to the girl 
shat she was beautifal; no one had told her 
so yet; and Luidnilte, Luiduilte, better for 
her if no one ever tell thee ! 

Standing there beneath a tall acacia, whose 
long gracefal branches careasingly touched her 
cheek, she formid a picture, rare and sweet in 
its simple beauty. There was a soft, dreamy 
kash in the air, a soft, dreamy light in the 
large dusky eyes that were bent on the golden 
cross on the quaint little Roman Catholic 
charch nestling among the rich foliage like a 
white dove. 

Luiduilte’s home was on the borders of the 
village, standing like some fairy chAteau in 
the midst of Jeafy trees and soft grassland. 

Thesun was setting in calm, majestic glory, 
throwing with lavish hand bright pot sna 
and golden lights amid the blue cloud-flecked 
eky, and as Luiduilte stood there the beautiful 
light resting on her dark glossy head, and 
ripening to greater beauty lowing tints 
of her Southern skin. The so of footsteps 
broke the quiet stillness ; and raising her eyes 
the girl became aware of the glance of a pair 
of deep blue eyes, and the glitter of golden 
curla shading a broad white brow. 

“By jove! what lovely eyes!’ exclaimed a 
rich, clear voice, and the girl's colour rose, feel- 
ing that it was of herself he spoke. ‘‘Can you 
direct me to Mademoiselle D'Almaine’s resi- 
dence? ’’ went on the soft persuasive tones. 

“This is, Ma’meelle’s house,” replied Lui- 
dailte shyly, lifting her long lashes to see what 
manner of man this was who inquired for 
her aunt; and then she saw that there were 
two young men standing in the light of the 
setting sun—one dark, stern-looking, with a 
slight sarcastic curl of the short upper lip, 
and cold grey eyes—the other bright, careless, 
debonair, & man to win & woman’s heart, 

Luiduilte had been reared in thorough 
French fashion, and having glanced at these 
strangers once, she drooped her eyes and folded 
her hands demurely, waiting for them to 
speak, Thus it was her aunt had taught her 
to comport herself in the presence of the 
sterner sex. 

“We, my friend and I, hold letters of in- 
troduction to Ma'meelle,” pursued the fair- 
haired stranger in French, and then Luidulite 

opened the little gate, saying softly,— 

“Then monsieur will be pleased to go to 
the house ; my aunt is within.” 

“Your aunt? You speak English?” he 
exclaimed in surprised, but pleased tones. 

.“ Oui, monsieur,” she replied, with a little 
rippling laugh, and then bounded away down 
the broad tree-shadowed path, leaving the 
fair-haired stranger to find his own way to 
the house, No difficult matter, for there were 
only two paths—one leading to a fruit orchard 
‘at the rear, and down which the girl had fled, 


the other straight up to the white-stone 
portico. 

An old Frenchwoman answered their 
summons, and hearing that the Inglese milor 
held letters of introduction to her mistress, 
led the way through a small hall to a room 
at her right—a sweet little room, through 
whose open window climbed fair white roses. 
The polished floor was strewn with soft. rugs, 
and brackets filled with choice articles de vertu 
were placed artistically round the gold and 
white papered walle—a room betokening taste 
and culture in its owner, who appeared a few 
minutes after the servant bad left them. 

Mademoiselle D’Almaine had been a beauty 
and there were strong traces of it left upon 
her face. At the age of thirty-eight the large 
dark eyes had lost none of their brightness, 
and the soft fall dark hair was glossy and 
abundant as ever. 

‘You come with letters of introduction to 
me, monsieur?” she said bowing. ‘‘ You must 
therefore be friends of my friends. Seat 
yourselves while I read, for they had risen 
on her entrance, and according to French 
custom awaited her permission to reseat them- 
selves, 

The two young men watched her face as 
she read, and one at least formed a pretty 
fair estimate of her character from the vary- 
ing expressions that flitted across it. The 
keen, cold grey eyes that had gazed at her 
so intently were averted, as, having read the 
contents of the letter, Mademoiselle D’Al. 
maine lifted her head. 

‘And Lady Vermcnt is well?” she said. 
‘You are welcome, Lord Vermont, and your 
friend, Colonel Dalziel. I will tell Fanchette 
to prepare a room for you,” and she rose 
with the alert movement s0 peculiar to 
Frenchwomen, and left them again to them- 
selves—not for long, And then she led them 
up the soft carpeted stairs toa room which 
overlooked the village and the fertile valley 
of the Marne. 

‘I wish, old boy, that the mater had not co 
particularly stated my stay as only extending 
toa week, I should like to remain here, ob, 
for an indefinate !” remarked Lord 
Vermont, as he threw himself into an easy 
chair by the window. 

‘Being a minor, you must obey your 
mother. You are ona travelling tour with 
your tutor, and a week here will be quite 
enough at starting,” replied Colonel Dalziel, 
looking down on the handsome boy with a cold 
sneer in his eyes and on his lips. 

‘*T don’t know so much about that. This 
is a nice, quiet place; I could study here 
stdnningly!” returned Lord Vermont. ‘' And 
then the old la——, Mademoiselle D'Almaine, 
seems so exceedingly pleasant.” 

‘** You have left out one person who, I should 
fancy, will make no small——” 

“That lovely girl!’ interrupted Llanoe 
Grey, Lord Vermont. ‘'No; I have not for- 

‘otten her, but I shall not see much of her if 
dile. D'Almaine is a true Frenchwoman.” 

“She might assist you in your studies,” 
said Gregory Dalziel, coldly and calmly, yet 
there was a strange, eager glance in the steel- 
grey eyes which escaped his young com. 
panion. 

**I would rather learn from her than you,” 
he laughed; and then he rose to make his 
toilet for dinner. 

Colonel Gregory Dalziel, late of Her 
Majesty’s —th, was very silent, silent even 
for him during the dressing process; and when 
the bell sounded he opened the door with a 
firm jerk, which could not be termed hasty, 
and yet which rendered him the first in the 
drawing-room, where Malle. and her niece 
awaited them, 

‘* My niece, Luiduilte Dene, Lord Vermont ; 
Colonel Dalziel, Mdlle. Dene. Colonel Dalziel 
will take you in to dinner,’’ said the hostess, 
leading the way as she 
Luiduilte was attired in a simple Indian 
muslin drese trimmed with Breton lace. In 





her hair she had placed a lovely golden rose 





and another nestled among the lace at her 
throat. 

Fair and sweet, with a child’s coquetry in 
her eyes, she fully realised those lines of 
Byron's,— 

** A lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded ; 
A rose with half its sweetest leaves still folded.” 


Luiduilte was charming now. In the flush 
of womanhood she would be irresistible. 

Dalziel’s eyes rested on her face as she 
listened to the talk about how Mademoiselle had 
been at school with Llanoe Grey’s mother, and 
how she had lost all trace of her in the hurry- 
ing years; and then how pleased she was to 
find herself not forgotten, but treated as the 
friend she was; and it would be difficult to 
guess at the thoughts that occupied him— 
always that cynical curve of the lip, that cold- 
ness of glance; yet he could have told the 
world that under that cold exterior were vol- 
canoes of passion that, once let loose, would 
flow on, burying all in their course—flow on to 
the bitter end. 

He was conscious of these fiery depths in his 
nature, and kept them well in hand. It would 
not pay to let the world become as wise as 
himeelf. 

After dinner they all adjourned to the 
drawing-room; and, contrary to Lilanoe’s 
expectations, Luiduilte joined in the con- 
versation, and by many artless questions led 
them on to talk of their home in England. 

Then she played and sang some gay little 
French airs, finishing with ‘‘ Ma Normandie,” 
which she gave with such pathos and true 
tenderness that both the men listened in sur- 
prise; and Lianoe thought, with a loving 
flash, of his ‘‘ Normandy” in far-away Eng- 
land, where all he loved, mother, sisters and 
brothers; and where, in the quiet graveyard, 
his father slept with his ancestors. 

‘I keep Puritan hours,’’ observed Mdlle. 
D'Almaine, rising as Luiduilte played the 
finale, ‘Ten is my time for retiring ; but if 
you smoke you will not disturb me by enjoy- 
ing @ cigar in the garden. Good-night!”’ 

‘* Good-night |!” 

Lianoe shook hands last with Luiduilte, 
and he pressed the little, soft hand gently ere 
he released it ; and when the girl laid her head 
on her white pillow, over which the moon’s 
rays were streaming, for the first time in her 
innocent young life the face of a man haunted 
her; the low, clear tones of a man’s voice 
thrilled her sensitive nerves, and she fell asleep 
with these still in her mind. 

And Llanoe went out into the garden with 
his tutor to smoke a cigarette under the astar- 
lighted skies, and to think over that lovely face, 
the like of which he had never yet seen before. 

“By Jove, Dalziel, she is lovely! I can 
understand those fellows going mad over Helen 
of Troy if she was as beautifal as Luiduilte!” 
he exclaimed, suddenly, taking his cigar from 
his mouth, and leaning his curly, golden head 
against the dark boulder of a tree. 

His companion looked at him as he stood 
there, the light of the moon falling palely on 
his handsome face, and glorifying the deep 
gold of the head against the brown tree. 

Handsome as one of the ancient Greek gods, 
careless, bright, brave, and with a fand of 
deep earnestness underlying all the careless- 
ness, surely he had but to seek to conquer. 

Llanoe did not see the swift passion that 
darkened the eyes of his tutor; and he was so 
accustomed to his sarcastic remarks about love 
and women that he did not heed the bitter 
cyniciem of the other's tone when he spoke. 

“You fall a ready victim. Take care. 
These demure French girls can coquet as 
well as our untrammelled English ones. She 
may have a lover already |” 

“I think not. She has a look in her eyes 
that tells me no man has whispered of love to 
her yet. She has a woman's form,a child’s 
soul!” returned Lianoe, in a quick tone of 
conviction; and Colonel Dalziel, standing 
beside the bright, eager-faced boy, felt that 
Llance had given his love for good or ill to the 
dark-eyed Luiduilte; and, standing thus, he 
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leaning against a rustic seat, Lianoe, straight, : 


erect, with a new light on his face, telling him 

his -hopes, wishes, and+-plans, Colonel 
Dalziel ‘formed # plan worthy of Mephis- 
topheles himself, so base, so crucl_it, were, 
Better Luiduilte and Llanos died ere it could 
be completed ; and Litsnoc, knowing nought,of 
pe put bis hand on his tutor's shoalder, and 
said,— 

“‘ Write and say we are going to stay longer 
than jou thought in France to the mater, 
and ask Mademoiselle D’Almaine if she will 
object.” 

**I will domore. I will manage that she 
invites us to stay of her own accord,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ And: now, mon gargon, I think it is 
time we retired.” 





OHAPTER II. 


Mapemomwette D'Aumaine was aetrict, but 
not.in. the Freneh interpretation of the word. 
Luiduilte was allowed to go walking with the 
two atrangers, much -to the virtuous horror of 
the other dames in the select village, and the 
old priest, Father Dabois, protested against 
such ungarded familiarity ; bat Mdile. laughed, 
and said she did not intend to put ideas in her 
niece’s head by warning her.agsinst what she 
had.no thought of, 

Luiduilte, unlike other French maidens, 
was allowed to join in conversation, and 
proved herself quite equal to the task; and 
while there wag this freedom in her manner 
there was yet:a little of the demure maiden 
80 common in France, a shyness that gave 
her a charm all its own. 

danoe, and Colonel Dalziel had been at 
Mdile. D'Almaine’s over a month, and yet 
there was no, talk of a departure. Malle, found 
them such good company that she often said 
when they really did leave her: house it; would 
be dull and tame. She had grown to love 
Llanoe for his bright, frank nature, so like 
his mother’s; and if the thought did oroes her 
mind that Luiduilte’s eyes bad a soft, shy, 
happy light in them when they met his blue 
ones, and that the low, sweet voice trembled 
when speaking to him, well, Lniduilte Dene, 
of Dene Hall, Kent, England, wae -a match 
even for Lord Vermont. Marie. D’Almaine 
was prond-of her lovely, dark-eyed Loiduilte, 
and there was no inoongraity to her in the 
thonghts of a marriage between these two— 
Lianoe, Earl of Vermont, and. Laidnilte 
Dene, daughter of Sir Jasper Dene. So she 
laughed pleasantly and softly when ‘the old 
priest and her friends exclaimed at their 
familiarity. 

“ Luidnilte is the danghter of an Haglish 
baronet, and I have brought her up inthis 
little French village where her mother died, 
and in her mother's faith at his request. He 
is dead, and she muat go to her home in 
England soon. it is well she should learn 
now some of the freedom she will enjoy.” 

They had nothing more ic say. Luiduilte, 
the pride of the viliage, would leave them 
soon to become one of England's great Jadies ; 
but many shook their heads when they saw 
the girl pass along the streets, where the 
acacias gave such picasant shade, her lovely 
face upturned to the golden-haired English- 
man’s, always tohbim. Ah:well! They hoped 
nothing but good for her, but Maile. waa rash 
in slowing this great friendship, and Colonel 
Dalziel did not look like:a goodman. 

Down near the end of the village, nearer 
Paris by a good two miles than Lnuiduilte’s 
home, stood a pretty chéteau, not large, but 
bearing an air of distinction about it, with its 
perfectly laid-ont gardens in front and fruit 
orchard at the rear. The.ccoupants were the 
Rongets, the aristocrats ~of :the. village, a 
family who had soffered during the :Jaat 
Revolution, bat retained enengh to keep/up.a 
certain state which was.at'enee 'pitifal, yet 
respect-inspiring. 

Francois Rouget was: smell and: fair, with 
grey eyes and light brown, close-cropped hair 
—a pleasant, gentle, manly fellow eneugh, bat 


Seehaicnaennan 





as little likely to inepire Lnideilée's hears 
with love as the old Pére Dabcia himself,’ 

One evening Lianoe; rose from ‘his neat 
under the trees in the shady old .garden-jast 
after Colonel Da!ziel had expressed hia inten- 
tion. of. writing some letters, and asked Malle. 
if her:niece might be permitted to-walk down 
to-the little charch with him. 

‘“¥es, I want you :to leave @ letter at the 
cbateau for me, Luidnilte. Ib is a long: time 
since I had a call from Madame Rouget,’’ 
replied Mdlle. handing her the note; anda 
few moments afterwards the two set out. 

It was @ glorious evening, the air fall of 
soft, low murmarings, the streets with their 
wide, branched waving trees, through which the 
mysterious, hushed half-light filtered so quiet, 
the clear tinkle of the bell from the Catholi¢ 
chapel, the, high blue sky lashed with every 
conceivable colour, that blended into. a deep 
purple over their heads—s glorious, evening, 
and, their first walk. alone together ! 

They- went first to the chateau, and Jearned 
that. Madame.and.her gon.were in Paris,.and 
then they turned back towards home, walking 
with slow, lingering . 

Llanoe led her to the little Catholic church, 
inside.the.grounds,. whsre.the acacias.made a 
perfeot bower overaseatnear the gate,and here 
he paused. Not withany intent of telling his 
love, oaly it.was so sweet to linger here with 
her in the pleasant gloaming, with the little 
building keeping guard over them. 

“T have. been. here inthis village a whole 
month or more, and shall. goon have to push on 
to the rest of the places presoribed in the list," 
me emews presently, following up a train,of 

Latinilte had been gazing shyly up atthe fair 
boyish face with an innocent, wondering ad- 
miration in her dark.eyes, and when Liance 
spoke, glancing down. at her he saw them 
darken with a look of startled pain, while the 
lovely Southern bloom of her cheeks paled. 

Did shelove him? His heart gave.a great 
bound at the thought, and his eyes grew soft 
with Jove as he bent his curly golden head 
over her. ¥ 

‘‘ Must you go soon, monsienr ?"she said, her 
voice all tremulous ‘with pain. Luiduilte, in 
her innocence, did not know that this strange 
heaviness that came u her at thonght ‘of 
parting from him waslove, He wasthe hand- 
somest, most lovableman she had ever seen, 
and when away from him she felt restless, in 
his presence shy, but calm and restful. 

Luidnilte had learned the lesson of love 
quickly, as all ardent matures do, but as yet 
ghe knew it not. 

“Soon?” and Lilanoe’s own voice quivered 
now. He knew ‘how well he loved ‘this 
Southern rose—he knew that she loved him, 
and yet he would not speak, forhe knew-also 
that his mother had other notions for him, 
and he would not be'of age until he was 
twenty. five. 

Two years he must wait for Luiduilte; and 
perhaps ehe would forget bim; but Llanoe 
would not bind © her, told ‘himeelf, 
if she loved him she would not marry 


that, 

Neither of them knew that there was as 
third person in that quiet God's Acre, where 
all ¢he calm of-~evening seemed to have 
gathered in agreat-and mighty hush. Neither 
saw the passion-psle face of a man peering at 
them through summer leafage, nor felt 
the passionate hungry gleam of those grey 


eyes. 

Go henoe, Gregory Dalziel, and weave your 
plans and plots in the haunts of other evil- 
doers. “Stand! not ’neaththe wing of God's 


your heart ! 

“I meant. to chave enjoyed this walk so 
much, and now ét'sdllespoilt, Iswish we had 
not comecbecanse, you: would net have 
told me you wersgoing;* and: Lniduilte's ced 
lips quivered likes grieved child's. 

‘* Do not make me feel like a brute, Miss 





Dene!” cried Llance; end something: in ‘his 


another. If not—ah! he weuld not-think of | *tter.ecch 


house with such hideous: passions working in. 


tone made the girl look up swiftly, and with » 
startled air into hia face. Somesiing stircg 
witbin her, the sleeping soul was awakeniy 
but slowly, and with faltering steps, and her 
vofce was grave and more womanly in its tong 
when she replied,— ~ 

“Youmust not call yourself names, Lorg 
Vermont,” she said; “and perhaps you wil} 
come and seemy aunt’ when you are return. 
ing.” 
** Will you be pleased to ses mea?” The bine 
eyes looked straight down into those wondrous 
dark ones, windows of sucha pure, loving 
soul; and Luiduilte put ep her ‘hands with a 
little gesture of entreaty and passion. 

“Oh, so -pleased!” she whispered in 
hushed voice, and Llanoe drew her away from 
ithe low, white gate out into the ‘open village, 
where eyes d gee them, and where the im. 
pulse to take her in his arms and whisper hia 
love could not overmaster him. 

“ You shall come back!” muttered Colone} 
Dalziel, as he watched their retreating figures, 
‘*You must come back to compléte “my ‘plot.” 
Then, with a sudden change of manner, 
‘'Good Heavens! what ig coming to me, that 
ithe face of a woman, and shé nearly a child, 
should rouse such passion in me? Surely, 
‘Gregory Dalziel, you are grown foolish,” but 
‘he made no effort to stem the torrent. Like 
all evil natures, he knew ‘the wrong from the 
right, and chose the former. “What mattered 
the fature if he could gain this dark-eyed girl 
for himself? “It is worth sinning for, the 
.pogsession such as this child-woman, with the 
face and form of a houri,” he muttered. 

Ah! Gregory Dalziel, the day. of reckoning 
comes for all, and in that day you will wish 
that you had died ere you chose the dark, 
crooked path, and ruined two fair young lives 
to satisfy your own longings. 

And Llanoe and Luidnilte went on up the 
steep village street chattering gaily, for they 
seemed to understand one another better shan 


Llanoe was conscious of a feeling of pos- 
session, and Luiduilte felt the loving tender- 
ness his gonscioasness gave to his manner. 

The, atara. were coming ont when they 
reached the low, white gate ontside Mademoi- 
selle D' Almaine’s residence, anda pale, cres- 
cent. moon. ayer the , Waving, acacias 
beyond the. aud all around was acalm, 
quiet peacefalness, and here the two paused. 

“ A lovely evening, Lui—Miss Dene—may 
I call you Luiduilte ?” said Lianoe, lifting his 
hat, and letting the sofi air play across bis 


»whi . 
“* Yos,” whispered the gitl, half frightened 
at the swift of pleasure that swept over 
prod aig met his, eyes in the clear, pale, 
starlight. ; 
“ So, you. two. have returned!” said Mademoi' 
selle’s. pleasant voice from.the garden, and 
Lianoe lifted the latch and entered with a half 
igh. “Did you meet the Colonel ? ” wenton 
ademoiselle D’Almaine, as she came towards 
them. “He finished his letters, and then 
went fora stroll to cool -his brain, he said, 
an hour's hard work.” 

“No, we did not meet anyone, auntie,” re- 
turned Luiduilte, blushing, she knew not why. 
And we-took your note, and found that 
Madame Ronugét, the Countess, and her £03 
are from home,” 

‘“‘ Yes, I had a letter from her. She retarns 
to-morrow. You will like Francois Ronget, 
Lord Vermont! He is. most pleasant young 
fellow, and the only son.of another, the only 
other, friend of my youth. Lady Vermont 
and Madame Rouget are all that are left.’ 

‘Poor, Francois’ laughed Luidnilte. ‘“ We 
do quarrel go, Lord Vermont. <I doall I can to 
teacehim.and make him get ores, pea he 
looks so\grave then—like an owl I tell him; 
bat.we soon make up and be friends.’ 

* Heiato be,envied, Misa Dane,” was the 
almostgrave reply, and Luiduilte looked op 
in quick surpri . 

Miss ont ond he kad asked,ber it_be 





might call. herby her.Christian name. Hs 
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she angered him? No, that could not be, for 
she had eaid nothing that could vex bim, 

Luiduilte knew nothing of the . pang ;of 
icalousy that assailed Llance at the mention 
of another young man, and with whom Lui. 
dnilte quarrelled and made friends, and teased, 
and perhaps—— Why did Colonel Dalziel’s 
words come back to him then ? 

Luiduilte was a child at heart when he came 
to the little village near the Marne. Why 
should he ‘care for her frien@ship With this 
young Frenchman? 

He had bé6n the dawn of love brenking in 
the dark depths of her wondrotiy’ eyéb, love 
awakéned by Him. Why ehctid he care? 
And yet his hésrt felt sick at the promise he 
had madé his mother—to keep frée ttil ‘his 
return to England. He must keep that pro. 
mize, and in the theantime—ho must hope. 

“Perhaps you do notcare to form'any other 
friendship?” dbeerved Mademoictlle, noticing 
the gravity of hislook and‘tone. ‘Tt fe’ not 
pleasant to make friends atid #réw to like 

le whom we'shall never again ste. I know 
is has @ bad effect upon my epirits.” 

“Tt is pot that, Mademoiselle. I shall be 
delighted to become acquainted with anyone 
Madenioiselle D'Almaine calls ‘friend.’ I 
wis thinking of my departare, whié¢h mutt be 
this week,” was Llanoe’s earnest rejoinder. 

“ Mast yougo'#0 soon?” and her pleasant 
face clouded. “ Llanoe Grey, I have zrown to 
like you, andnow you must leaveme. That 
has been my fate throtigh life, Well, you 
know that in the years 40 come, if I ‘am here, 
there will boa welcome for you. Come, Lni- 
dnilte, we must enjoy these lart evenings. We 
will have some music,” 

She, who bad her own history, had been 
quick to read the troubled expression on her 
niece’s dark eyes atthe young Englishman's 
words, and sought, by beifig merry herself, to 
drive sad thonghts from the girl’s mind. 

Luiduilte was singing ‘‘ I heard a voice long 
years ago,’ in @ hushed, yet passionate voice, 
and Lianoe’s blue eyes rested on her face, an 
unmistakable light in them, when Colonel 
Dalziel stepped in at the lace: curtained 
window. 

He stood gazing at the two figures at the 
piano, his face very pale, and his lips trembling. 
And Mademoiselle, seeing that look, felt a 
bs iy uncomfortable fear for her lovely Lui- 


Colonel Dalziel, as @ lover, would not be 
lightly put aside, 

What would her‘little, innocent girl do with 
her two lovers ? 

She sighed as she realised that Luiduilte was 
& Woman, and must learn & woman's lésson of 
loveand sorrow. Pléase Heaven! the joy 
wonld ontmeasure the pain in her life, Ah! 
had she but known—had Ithuriel touched her 
with his spear—Colonel Dalziél would never 
have wrought such bitter woe, for then she 
would have séén him as he really was. 

“A family party 16 ——s he, as he ad- 
vanced into the light of the ¢fékt ‘candelabra 
that hung from the ceiling. 

“Weare making the most of the last few 
evenings, Colonel. Lord Vermont tells me he 
must leave this week,” ssid Mademoiselle, 
emiling up into’his face, handsome in its way, 
but cold and stern in comparison with the 
sunny, golden-haited, manly beauty of Lia. 
noe. 


‘Lord Vermont has promi¢ced to come back 
on_ his wtheteode ‘cried Luiduilte, turning 
quickly routid frén?‘the piano. 

- an I promise you that he shall keep his 
rd.’ 

The words were lightly spoken, with ® smile 
andmock polite bow. YetLmidiltefooked fintter- 
ingly up into’ the @atk, stern face, wondering 
it Colonel Dalziel had any beéret sorrow that 
his voice sounded so etrange; and she put cut 
her hand witha little gesture of tenderness 
towards him. 

“Come and tarn my musio for me, Colonel. 
Tam going to sing ‘'When sparrows build,’ ” 
she said. “ Pardonnez moi, m'sieu, I should 
have said voulez-vcwe,” sheadded with a laugh’ 


‘Have bad ro one to téase all the last two 


‘a darkening sorrow; to the heart of Colonel 


mixing up het French and English ina pretty, 
Coquettish way. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle (Dene, I am delighted,” 
returned the Colone), imitating her manner ; 
and, after another laugh, during which Lni- 
duilte declared she would never be grave onough 
to sing, she commenéed—she did not know 
how—when, from force of habit, she put up 
ber hand to turn thepage and met his. 

The Colonel trembled at the touch, She 
did not ree the hungry longing in the eyes 
bent upon her; nor did the two other occu- 
pants of the room, and so the play went on, 
dragging itself out to ita weary, bitter end. 

Next morning, while Liance waa busy with 
his books in Mademoigelle’s study, there came 
a sharp donble knock at the front door, and a 
short time afterwards Mademoiselle D'Al.- 
maine appeared, saying that Madame Rouget 
and her son were there. Would he care to be 
introduced ? and Lianoe rose with alacrity. 
He had a curiosity to see the young French. 
man with whom Luidnilte was on euch good 
terme. 

He found mother and son all that his hostess 
had represented them, and, in spite of that 
feeling of jealousy, took quite a liking to the 
quiet, grave young Frenchman, 

Luiduilte was out, it being one of the morn- 
ings on which she visited her villagers, and 
Madame Rovget was just expressing her re- 
grets at Luiduilte’s absence when the lovely 
face, glowing with heslth, appeared at the 
window. 

“Ma@amé, Iam co pleased,” she cried out 
in unaffected pleasure, '' and Monsieur,”—the 
titls was never used between these friends— 
with a-demure folding of the hands and a low 
curtsey, ''I have had no one to quarrel with, 
Lord Vermont is too good-tempered, and 
oe Dalziel thinks me too much of a 

aby.” 

“Tam sorry I did not know, I would have 
come with you,” began Francois Rouget. 

“Oh, yon need not feel sorry ! I gave them 
my stores and hada laugh; helped Mére 
Gibéavz wash her children, and left them all 
quite as pleased as if you were there to talk 
‘good ’ to them, like Le bon Pere,” cried Lni- 
duitte, saucily. 

‘Yotare as tiresome as ever, Luiduilte,” 
observed Madame Rouget, and Francois’ face 
grew grave as Luiduilte spoke. 

“As é¥Ver, Madame? Iam more s0, for I 


months!” cried the girl, with a bright laugh. 

‘Had I known your cravings, Mies Dene, 
I would have endeavoured to satisfy them," 
observed the Colonel, smiting into the uptarned 
face. 

“Merci beaucoup, monsieur!” The lovely 
dark eyes Icoked suddenly up into those of 
Lianoe, and a erimson flush spread itself over 
the smiling face. 

He could not have quarrelied with her. 
Ah, no! And the sweet lips quivered at the 
thought of his anger. 

Other eyes than Llanoe’s saw that flash, 
and the sudden quiver of the lips; other eyes 
than Luiduilte’s caw the passion in the young 
Hoglishman’s glance. Toone heart it brought 


Dalziel is brought a fierce hunger for pos- 
session. . 

Frangois Rovgtt rose, asking Luiduilte to 
show him how a plant he had sent her was 
progressing, and the girl led him out into the 
garden, out under the broad shade of theacacias 
and fruit trees, away from the view of those 
in the pretty, cool room. 

After looking at the plant and pronouncing 
it in splendid condition, he turned to her with 
sudden, excited earnestness. 

“ Luiduilie Dene,” he cried, ‘‘ answer mo 
truly. Do you love this young Englishman, 
with his bine eyes and yellow hair? Does he 
love you?" 

‘* Monsieur Rouget!”’ 

Her voice was.low and startled, and the fair 
face pale as Parian marble. Did she love the 
English lord? Did he love her? 


yet—and yet—why did her heart cink at the- 
thought of his going? Why did her soul ‘ory 
out with joy when in his''presence? It niust 
be love; and did he feel like this for her’? 

Yes, that was why he hdd clasped ber'bands 
oe at her so when he promited to come 

ck. 

Francois Rouget stood watching the chapgeb 
on the beautiful face as each thonght passéd 
through her mind, And he knew, when, after 
that startled ory, she looked up at bim with 
softly-shining eyes, that this girl, whom he 
had grown to look upon almost as his own’ in 
the absence of all others,was never to brighten 
his home. But he spokegently and earnesfly, 
andLuiduilte, with theweight of her ciscovery 
newly upon her, listened gravely. 

“Tam not going to rave. Luidvilte, But- 
you have takén all the brightness out of my 
life. For all these years I have loved you— 
never dreaming but that you would, some day, 
return it. I have let you grow into my very 
soul, my love; and by the earnest and pure 
love I feel for you I beg you to have no seoresy.. 
If this English lord loves you, let him openly 
declare it. Youare worthy a king’s homage? 
Will you promise?” 

‘“« He has never spoken of love to mo, M’sien 
Ronget. How, then,cinI promise? He very 
likely does not care for me,’ said the girl, 
quietly. 

“ Luiduilte, he does, and youknow it. Ifyou 
will not promise of your own free will, I ‘will 
not importune you. We will retorn to ‘the 
others.”’ 

His voice was rather stern now. 

‘‘ Francois Rouget, I will try to do as you 
wish. Do not grieve over me; I am not govt 
encugh. If I had only known I would néver 
have teased and worried you all these years'’as 
I have.” 

Luiduilte’s eyes were dim with tears, and the 
little hands were laid softly on the you 
Frenchman's arm, and as he turned An 
looked down at her Luiduilte felt the might of 
the love she had awakened in his heatt. 

“Loving you has done me good. It has 
res oe me from harm in many an honr. I wish 
only that you will be happy,” he repliéd, 
gently ; and then they went back to the hovse. 
Colonel Dalziel’s keen eyes taw the pallor of 
the girl’s cheeks, dnd the new expression of 
the eyes; and he knew by instinct that Eni- 
duilte had played ‘her first part in the dratna 
of womanhood—that she had listened to her 
first tale of love. 

Llanoe also saw the change, and wondered : 
and when atparting Luiduilte pnt her band in 
Francois Rouget’s, and looked wistfully up at 
him, # sudden pang of jealousy shot through 
Lianoe's heart. 

Why didshe look so tenderly at this French- 
man? 

Stupid Lianoe! Why not speak now? That 
promise made to your mother was 
or meant to be binding in such » case as 
this 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue day of departure had come, and Lianoe 
and the Colonel stood once more at the little 
white gate at the setting of the snn; and 
those beaux yeux were gazing yearningly into 
Llanoe’s. 

He was going without a word. Ob, why 
did he not speak? Had he only been amnsing 
himself pour passer les temps, a8 Fraveois had 
hinted ?. 

It seemed so to her, and the hearteickness 
that fell upon her reflected itself in her face. 
How conld she know that Lord Vermont 
had told the Colonel of that promise to his 
mother, and that the Colonel had bid him 
abide by it? 

She knew nothing of all the Jeenitioal per- 
suasion and cold, cynical scoffing, when Tilance 
spoke of his love to the tntor. But she 
trembled under the passion of Lianoe’s blue 
eyes when he clasped her two hands, and.. 
bending till his golden curls touched her brow, 








The questions almost frightened her, and 


whispered,— 
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WHAT SILENCE MEANS. 
0 


I xxow what silence means : 

It is to live alone from day to day, 

To listen for a long-loved voice, alway ; 

To yearn and yearn, and be unsatiefied, 

Because there is no loved one by my side— 
This is what silence is ! 


To feel soft shadow. kisses on my face ; 

To miss & long-desired, dear-loved embrace ; 

To strain tha hearing for a single word ; 

To learn the anguish of hope long deferred— 
This is what silence means! 


I might have joyous music all the year ; 
Might have young voices rising sweet and 


olear, 
Flinging soft laughter on the summer air, 
But—since the voice beloved would not be 
there— 
I know what silence is ! 


To sit in crowds, and of them make no part ; 

To feel the sick pain throbbing at my heart; 

To have no hopes, no wishes, no desires 

Light up the embers of long since dead fires— 
This is what silence is ! 


To hear my echoing corridors repeat 

The ghostly patter of dead children’s feet ; 

To feel them close to me—so dear, so fair— 

And, stretching eager arms, clasp empty air— 
This is what silence is ! a: as 








ROY’S INHERITANCE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue door which Nora Macdonald was watch- 
ing so intently did not open. The mysterious 
footsteps moved on slowly, the light disap- 
peared, and once more she was in impene- 
trable, noiseless darkness. Panting and 
quivering, she sank down on her pillow, and 
drew the bed-clothes over her head. 

It is wonderfal what an amount of safety 
appears to be conveyed by a pair of blankets, 
if they can only intervene between the terror- 
stricken individual and a host of mysterious 
dangers outside. 

Of course, if Nora had been a correct sort 
of heroine, like you read of in books, she 
would have jamped out of bed, thrown a be- 
coming dreseing-gown over her shoulders, 
lighted her candle, and started on a hare- 
brained search after the supposititious burglar. 
But Nora was not a heroine of the strong- 
minded kind, and she felt that nothing on 
earth should tempt her to put so much as one 
small pink toe beyond the edge of her cover- 
ings, 

_It was a long time before her heart would 
give up its loud and rapid beats, but at last 
she turned over on her pillow, her lashes 
drooped, and she fell fast asleep. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
dreariness of the poor child’s life in the deso- 
late house, which, with its stately rooms and 
ample proportions, might have been styled a 
palace. Everything about it told of past 
magnificence and present decay. The old 
dark oak beams which supported the roof of 
the hall were beautifally carved, as well 
the balustrade which ran round the galleries. 
The curtains in one room after another were 
made of handsome brocade which had lasted 
through many bygone years, bat now would 
Scarcely hold together. The carpete, which 
were nearly threadbare, had once been as thick 
48 velvet pile. The furniture belon to a 
date long gone by, but was of so handsome a 
style that an antiquarian would have longed 
to possess it, 

To Nora, wandering disconsolately from 
one empty room to the other, the whole p!ace 
Seemed ag dingy and dreary as possible. The 


dust lay in clouds in every room which was 
not veer! in use, for the ery staff of 
servants been so reduced for the purposes 
of economy, that it did not suffice for the 
amount of work, The butler and the two 
footmen had been discharged, and Grimper, 
the housemaid, was expected to fill their three 
places as well as her own. Therefore, she 
always looked tired and generally sulky, as if 
she had a grievance over which she was con- 
tinually brooding. As the coachman had 
scarcely anything to do, for the carriage 
rarely went out, and the one groom exercised 
the horses, he was expectefl to wait at dinner. 

It seemed the most extraordinary idea to 
Nora, who could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ing when he handed the dishes with as much 
solemnity as he used to drive the family 
barouche. Venables stood behind his master’s 
chair and helped him to everything. The 
table was always laid out with the most deli- 
cate glass and the handsomest plate, but Nora 
missed the flowers which lent a grace to every 
meal at Myrtle Lodge, as, indeed, she missed 
everything which gave s charm to life, or 
helped to increase its happiness. 

She felt very strange and forlorn sitting at 
the top of the long table, with the high silver 
épergnes full of preserved fruits grown mouldy 
with age, hiding the Viscount completely from 
~~ sight, unless he bent his grey head to the 
side. 
Lord Mountfalcon scarcely talked at all 
during the dinner, which took a long time, be- 
cause of Andrew, the coachman’s, slow 
movements, though the dishes were sparse 
and the food meagre, Everything was well 
cooked, because the master of the house was a 
gourmand, and raserved his economy for every 
other servant’s wages but the cook's, Mrs, 
Wiltshire had often been on the verge of de- 
parture, vowing that she must leave a situa- 
tion where she had no scope for her talents; 
but as her quarters were very comfortable, 
and her duties as light as possible, she stayed 
on, grumbling, but loth to leave. 

She was allowed a kitchen-maid, rather to 
Grimper’s disgust, who knew that she was 
grudged the services of the under-housemaid, 
Fanny. Grimper always described herself as 
‘*a worked-to-death slave,” and only stayed in 
her place for some mysterious reason, which 
she would divulge to no one. 

She took an immediate dislike to “ the new 
young lady,” and followed her small, gracefal 
figure, as it flitted about the dreary house, 
— a frown that grew into an absolute 
scowl. 

To her infinite disgust she had been ordered 
to wait upon Miss Macdonald as a lady’s- 
maid; but Nora could not bear to have her 
near her, and offended her desperately by tell- 
ing her that she would wait upon herself. 

Like most girls of her age, Nora delighted 
in the use of her own tongue; and, as Lord 
Mountfalcon was never good at conversation, 
and she was deprived of all companions of her 
own age and standing, she was sometimes re- 
duced to the necessity of talking to the grim 
upper-housemaid, for want of anyone else. 

A bell sounded as she was coming along the 
gallery, and she stooped her sunny head over 
the balustrade to see who it was who was 
coming in. 

“ Perhaps it is a visitor,” she said, with a 


sense of pleased ctancy. 
She and Jack ad always run away at the 


first sound of a knock at the front door, but 
here, to break the dull monotony of every-day 
life, any person under the sun would have 
found a welcome, from one pair of violet eyes 
at least. 

Grimper looked up from a Chippendale 
cabinet that she was carefully dusting. 

‘“‘ No visitors come to this house,’’ she said, 
with a grunt. ‘Is might as well bea’sylam, 
or @ small-pox hospital.” 

‘Bat why—why? It would be so odd to 
have no friends. WhereI was living before I 
came here the knocker was going all day.”’ 

“A precious lot of time must have been 


“T don’t call it waste of time to see one’s 
friends. Bat why does nobody ever come?” 
earnestly, for she felt that there must bo 
some peculiar reason for a neglect which ex- 
tended to a whole neighbourhood. “ Sarely 
when Captain Falconer used to be here it was 
very different?” 

‘* Different ? Aye, I should think it wae. 
There was a bit of life about the place then, 
and we weren't scrimped within an inch of 
starvation. There was comings and goings 
as there is in every gentloman’s house, A 
snatch of a song, or a cheerful whistling as 
Mr. Roy went up and down the stairs, made 
the place seem natural; but now it’s a death- 
house,” scrubbing the piece of furniture with 
great energy, ‘‘and the plague or the cholera 
might be in it for all we see of the world.” 
“It's too bad of everybody to neglect the 
poor old man!” Nora exslaimed, indignantly. 
‘*T know I should come if I were anold friend 
living close by.” 

Grimper gave ber a queer look. 

‘You'd have to borrow a ladder then to get 
over the wall. Don’t you know there’s a bit 
of boarding fastened inside the beantifullest 
iron gates, so that a passer-by can’t catch so 
much as @ glimpse of a deer’s horn? ” 

‘* Bat why?” her eyes opening wide, ‘I 
sounds as if there were something horrible 
happening here. The whole honse,” shivering 
as she looked over her shoulder at the long, 
empty corridor behind her, ‘looks as if it 
might ba the scexe of a crime,” 

“It ain’t yet, but it will be some day,” nod- 
ding her head solemnly. ‘‘You mark my 
words.” 

‘*Don’t say anything so horrible!"’ with 
another shiver, for there was something pai- 
ticularly omincua in the woman's manner. 
“Why shonid there bs a crime? And who 
would do it? Not Venables—not you—not 
Fanny?” 

No, not me, for I'm hare to see that it’s 
not done,” with a grim smile that showed her 
large white teeth, with the black one in the 
front, which helped to give a sinister expression 
to her smile, ‘‘and not Venables, he’s paid too 
well; not Fanny, because she’s a poor, simple 
girl, who hasn't an idea beyond a dust-pan; 
but there's one who will do it. I lie awake 
at night and think of it—it’s sure to come, as 
certain sure to come as that I stand here, a- 
working myself to death for a master who 
would sell me to-morrow if he conld—if he 
wanted another dose of his medicine, and 
couldn’t get it.” 

“‘Who is it? Whom do you mean?” asked 
Nora, with whitening lips. 

** Don’t ask me no more questions,” return- 
ing to her dusting as if life and death de- 
pended on it. ‘But if you're frightened, go 
home, that’s an honest woman's aivice to 
you, miss ; but you won't take it.” 

‘No, I can’t take it,” with a sigh, as she 
trembled for the future, and saw unknown 
dangers rising on every side, without ons 
friend to help her. ‘ But why do you think I 
wouldn't?” 

* A fool could see that with one eye shut,” 
and the housemaid gave an impatient snort. 
“TI tell you what, miss,” facing round with 
her duster in her hand, “if you don’t clear 
out of your own free will there will be some- 
thing to make you. Night after night,” lower- 
ing her voice to » sepalchral whisper, ‘I see 
murder stalking like a ghost down the long 

assages, and I wait for a sound or acry, bui 
¢ hasn't come yet. Go home! Go home be- 
fore it’s too late! A golden head won't save 
you from sorrow or sin, for there’s been a 
curse on beanty ever since the days of Eve.” 

“‘ Don't—don’t— don’t,” lifting up her small 
hands as if to avert the coming evil. ‘' You 
don’t want me to stay—you want to get rid of 
me, I’ve seen it from the first.” 

** And if I do—small blame to me. 
up for the right,” her back as stiffas a ram- 
rod, ‘“‘and I wants no interlopers! Let Mr. 
Philip bring them here by the dozen, I'll 





I stand 





wasted then.” 





tell them to their faces what I thinks of them, 
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«There are no Alices here. I’m a Heaven- 
forgotten wretch whom nobody cares for | » 
raising hia heavy eyes to the fair face bending 


hi i 
OSes no right to say so, Honiton,” said 


is wifey ly. ‘Everything is done for 
ria that.can done, and nobody could.be 
jreated more tenderly.” 

« Don’t speak to me!” withaftown. “ You. 
art ae cis ile aane ieee cared 
looking at Lady: | “*ghe never 
me, she liked the other féllow, and as soon as 
I'm out of the him!” 

Lady Alice 
sister’s face 

The Da 

“‘ Honiton. 














is aaa bi ghily; 
thoug! hear shitiite com- 
passion eahe-dtew a high -of 
ible, amma 40 the vata A ox a na | aie 
wad ly and tons 
de fib om il banda ately 8 more 
the aieapamnteenull nes reise em t> his 
head. J Seb 

The® sat down with sadifaee\and 
watobed pairs ‘wb the 
childish game, ‘pang of jealousy 
in ears. did her own 
hus’ - bet an onet take to 
Alice, who “was nothing to ; 

Ah! how she the never-failing 


tenderness of a few months ago. How little 
she had thought of him who had given her so 
much, and yet how constantly he had thought 
of her who had given him nothing but herself 
—s few.thousands which were of no more 
yalae to him thanas many farthings to a 
poorer man—and an empty heart. 

Poor Honiton! he was so fond of cricket 
and tennis, of ‘boating and fishing; of shoot- 
ing and hunting, and all these were taken 
trom him at one fell blow! It was she who 
had challenged him to that fatal race on the 
ice—she who had brought him all the pain of | 
his hitherto prosperous life. She had pot 
leved him when he could have defended 
trom all wrong by the strength of his strong 
tight arm ; but now that he was as ‘helpless 
as a young baby in arms, an indescribable 
longivg came over her for one word of tender- 
nes3 from the husband who had once lavished 
them so freely on an unresponsive wife | 

A woman’s heart is a strange anomaly; and 
not all the men in the world can understand 


ct 





CHAPTER XY. 


Nora Macpowatp was like a bird’ in a ‘eage, 
snd one endless day eeemed the pattern of the 
former one, with no change*however ‘slight to 
mark the Ia of ‘time. She occu ‘her- 
self as best she could, for when she had ran- 
sacked the’ Times’ for every scrap’ of news, 
Lord Mountfatoon wanted nothing ntore-from 
her, except to see her near him, or to hear 
‘her playing’ in the mitisio-room next door. 
Sometimes the door of communitation was 
shut for the whole day, and then Venables 
would come ont with's grave face, an@ inform 
her that his lordship was indisposed, and 
suggest thet the fireshould be lighted for her 
in the library. 

The library was the’pleasastest room in the 
house, with @ collection of books on its count- 
less shelves that an enthusiastic bibliophile 
would have raved over. There were booke of 
every school’ of thought, classical, philo- 
Sophical, atheistical, and theological, besides, 
Works of fiction by well-known authors, 

















some interesting, but comparatively harm- 
less, others with plain yellow backs which 
were like so much distilled poison. 

Nora was conscientious enough to read 
such books as would help to complete her 
unfinished education during the day; 
hay made up her mind that when Roy 

met her once more in the world, 

Mie-shoald have no reason for thinki#g her 

~ —_— little thing without an idea in her 
ead, 

Even in the*evening shée»eschewed French 
novels because #he had heard of 


fF 


Busy as she contrived totale herself, ahe 
the dalness quite a “some. 
as she sat opposite te ; 

n silence for hour after hottr; with 
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er left ear, she felt an aliiost: tres! 
tfon to spring from*her Ghiai®’ 


| fife al eyes always upon het, ands 
my Se 





proposed to communicate with her at all, and 
no ens else would have known that “Gold 
Bangle” was to be the sign between them. 
Her heart was in @ flatter of excitement from 
that moment. 

Was it bad news or good—and who was 
going to bring the message? Not Lady 
Ciavering herself, for sheould not: climb a 
wall, and the postérn-gate was alway® locked. 
Not Lord Clavering, who was far too@ignified 
to creep in, school-boy fashion, into his neigh- 
bour’s gréunds. A blush ovérspread her flower- 














di round the room, shoufin 
m0 “voice to Girculate the 
gs, and #6 exercise herpoo 


was eeardtly more-than 2 child; 
i the: ittpnises/of a child. 

for a ion of any sort whatever, was 
her constant inward cry. She férgot: her 
dislike to Mr. Falconer, with his: 
smile and hia cold grey eyes, and & 
she would have been ready to ro#li- 
arms; if he had only been kind 
appear upon the scene, Batthe days 
by, and no one ever came at all, nofeven a 
doctor to inquire after the Viscottt: Norw' 
would have welcomed him, even if he could 
talk of nothing bnt-powdérs and pills, for any 
eort of conversation seemed better to her than 
continual silence. 

The local: paper: which was sent to her 

larly every week was her one. joy and 
delight. She read it with an interest that 
would*have-charmed the editor. Such items 
as the following were quite absorbing: 
‘“‘ Penny Reading. at Hillingdon in the Parish 
Room.” The entertainment wae most success- 
fal from evéry point of view. Various ladies of 
the neighb offered. their services. 
Lady Alice Hawkshaw sang with exquisite 
taste the well-known ‘Coming through the 
Rye.” Miss Pringep played a spirited piece of 
music called ‘‘ Hill’s March,” which could not 
have been improved upen, and Miss Jane 
Prinsep drew. tears from many eyes. by her 
pathetic rendering of ‘ Auntie,” &c., &3. 
Sometimes there was a pereaseph in which 
Jack's name appeared as having distinguished 
himself as a member. of a football team, and 
then Nora gloated over the details, as if the 
match were of equal interest with the hard. 
fought battles in Egypt, and Jack a dauntless 
hero, like poor Colonel Burnaby. 

She was sitting one Saturday morning in her 
usual place justopposite to the Viscount, running 
her eye eagerly over the columms of the weekly 
paper. The Hillingdon newa-wasas meagre 
as possible. Nobody seerted tothave taken the 
trouble to doanything atall in that thoroughly 
respectable village, which was very . disap- 

ointing, She thought she would justi give a 
to the advertisements, though she never 
found anything there.to. reward her for the 
tronble.. Saddenly her eyes fixed themselves 
on the words ‘Gold Bangle” and she gave 






had’ 










had almost given up looking forit. ‘‘ Gold 
Bangle, by the white ash af five o'clock this 
afternoon.” 

What could if mean? If she went to the 
white ash, whictt she resognizéd as a tree 
blasted by lightning, which stood very near to 
a postern-gate, who» would she find there? 
The advertisement must come fronr Lady 















a litile gasp. There it was at last, when she | posses 





Ciavering, for she was the only one who had 


¢ face, and her heart gave a wild bound as 
possibility flashed throtigh her brain, that 
miglt be Captain Falconer. 
He would do anything for Lady Glavering; 
no, if he came at all his owitthome, it 
be down the avenu the front door. 
Besides, he waa no longer ftiendé with her, 
Nora Macdonald. He would dois her 
like.a brave man, if she AST 
hewas the only one who: her 
when the ice was b not 


come up to her before, he bax tee! to his 
gar It op aa, wi Philip , 
6 must give , and from thi@t\day he 
had cast her of 2 
He'had been eo godll to ber before—so very 
—she thought, with the tears standing in 
ne gah i if he misju@ged her 


he day; Wien he knew that she had done 





pall fér Him, he would call her his little 


“again, and shé would be the happiest 


Wanted no Oflier reward than that, 
‘iat the: end Wok should go from bis 
face, and that he should be as 
as GBS was. 

as i¢ Jatk who wascoming to the white 
ash? He rson she could think 
of who was for odd adventures. Oh, 
@ear- old Jack! She clasped her hands, and 
gave @ great gacp ag she thought of seeing him 
again, 

There was jasta possibility that i¢ might 
be he, for this was the very day for an exeat, 
when so many Eten boys go -homs on Satar- 
day till Monday, 

‘I'm a poor man, my dear!" the old man's 
voice broke in upon her meditations... ‘I 
can't afford to give away any money———” 

“I don't want any, indeed. I don't !’’ very 
earnestly, forshe prided herself that sheshould 
doall for Roy Falooner and receive nothing 
in return. Is was Qaixotio and foolish,’ but 
very natural. 

‘Then you are a pesuliar young lady,” with 
an odd smile. ‘1 want’ money, and I've 
always wanted it; but I don’t wish to cheat 
you. At the end of six months I shall.give 
= & prezent. You won't say ‘no'to that, 
eh?” 

“Ie’s very kind of you, but——-” flashing 
slightly. 

* You want.to know what itis? Ah! .cari- 
osity rained the werld. Diamonds are food 
for every: giths fancy, and you are just the 
sort to wear them; batI shall not give you 
the best set, certatnly: not the best! '’ shaking 
his bent. head, as-he gave a grudging thought 
to the gift of the futare, 

‘' Don’t give them to me af all!’' she said, 
eagerly. “I've got my mother’s pearls, and 
I like them bettér than anything.” 

‘Have you got then here?” quickly. 
“Shut them up tight. Don’t let anyone see 
them. They wot't be safé for half an hour!” 

“ They are'quite safe in a little box of their 
own. Who would take thens-not Grimpeér? ” 

“Hash!” in a hoarse whisper; “ théte’s 
nothing safe—not:even the few shillings I 
3. Yow ought never to ‘have brought 
them-here. I will speak to Venables,” 

‘Please don’t. I wouldn't let anyone else 
take’ care of them. No one knows they are 
here!” ; 

“There's one who! knows, I'm sure of it, 
Bat no matter, When they are stolen, don’t 
blame me,’’ and he relapsed into silence, 

When: they are stolen/ The words sounded 
ominous, bat they did not dwell.on her mind, 
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which had enough to occupy it with the 
=e of the impending meeting in the 


par 

She had no scruples about an affair that 
would have sounded to moat girls of her age 
like a romantic assignation. She did not in- 
dulge beforehand in dreams of a flirtation, 
such as the average school-girl would have 
revelled in, but she almost danced round the 
—_ as she wondered if Jack would really be 

ere. 

Of course Lord Mountfalcon wanted her to 
read to him that afternoon, and the cup of tea 
she always had at five was late; so that in- 
stead of dressing herself with extraordinary 
care, she had to scramble into her sealskin 
a and pretty brown hat as fast as she 
could. 


She was running down the stairs with such 
a new look —— expectancy in her eyes that 
Grimper gazed at her with astonishment, and 
made up her mind at once that “the inter- 
loper ” was up to mischief. * 

“‘I beg your pardon, miss, butare you going 
to catch a train? " she asked, eae hin 

* There’s no train to catch,’’ Nora answered 
with perfect good-humour, “ but it’s late, and 
I’m inahurry. Oh! bother this door! Why 
does it always stick ?” 

The housemaid condescended to open it, in 
order to have an excuse for standing on the 
steps, and seeing in which direction the 
young lady went. 

“A biting wind,” she said, significantly, 
“for such as you to venture out in. There 
must be something rather nicer than I can see 
outside.” 

“Fresh air, and that’s everything,’ Nora 
called over her shoulder, as she made a pre- 
tence of walking quietly across the gravel 
drive, till she reached the corner of the houee, 
then she quickened her steps, and went down 
the sloping lawns as light as a young hind. 

The grass was damp in the park, but she 





[A MESSENGER FROM LADY CLAVERING!] 


had on thick boots, and she had no time to be 
prudent. The wind was as cold as March 
winds generally are, but it seemed to quicken 
her blood, and brought the loveliest of roses to 
her cheeks. 

When she reached the belt of trees under 
the park wall her pace slackened, and a sud- 
den nervousness possessed her. What if she 
were coming face to face with some new 
trouble? Lady Clavering would nothave sent 
to her unless for some very urgent reason. 
Perhaps somebody whom she was fond of was 
ill or dying. 

With this new fear upon her she could 
scarcely constrain herself to go on, but she 
told herself not to bea coward, and soon she 
was in sight of the gaunt, leafless branches 
of the white ash. 

Somebody whom she had never seen before 
came to meet her. A good-looking young 
man—wrapped in one of those loose cloaks 
which make the quietest of individuals look 
like a brigand—took off his brown pot-hat, 
and made her a low bow. 

‘* Miss Macdonald, I believe? ” 

Nora bowed shyly. 

“You come from Lady Clavering ?” 

**I come from a lady who is much interested 
in you,” fixing his dark eyes with evident 
admiration on her blushing face, ‘‘but I am 
forbidden to mention any cames. Perhaps 
you can guess?’ with a smile. 

“Yes, I think I can,” speaking with diff- 
ose but ae quite —. “to me 
about everyt ew eve y. Tam longing 
to hear the lest trifies. Bat have von i 
message for me?”’ 

‘* Yes, one. I feel rather shy of giving it.” 

‘Oh! never mind. I want to hear it.” 

“Very well,” looking down into her up- 
turned face with mischievouseyes, ‘‘ You are 
to have the most perfect confidence in me, 


| and to treat me like the oldest friend.” 





“Yes? 'iltry. Any friend of Lady Claver. 
ing’s must be mine as well,”’ holding out her 
hand shyly. : 

He took the little hand in his and pressed it 
warmly. 

“We eee talk here, I ~ like a tres- 
passer. y Task you to come for a turn on 
the road?” : 

‘*‘No—no!” stepping back as if afraid of 
tif temptation, “ Not for anything on earth 
must I do that,” 

He smiled. : 

“* Not to hear news of Mr. and Mrs. Prinsep, 
or the Misses Prinsep, or Jack,” watching her 
face, ‘‘ or Roy Falconer ?"’ 

The temptation was great. Would she have 
strength to resist it? 


(To be continued.) 


Reactionary Cuerrroixess.—The habit of 
cheerfulness will, in time, create a good tem- 
per; and, strangely enough, an honest pre- 
reitaly Gung feud Sih a 

r t & le 
pe 1. behalf of others, who are directly 
affected by our moods. The mere pursuit of 
one’s own makes one hunger more 
and more, and become less hardy, more de- 
pendent on circumstances. We must all have 
noticed, too, that in the worst dejection no- 
thing rouses soul and body so quickly as to do 
—not to say, but to do—something for another. 
Here, then, is the secret ; here is the philoso- 
pher’s stone that can fill the most unpromising 
path with gold, If we try to satisfy ourselves 
we il. If we seek our joy in others 
we shall infallibly succeed ; continually we 
can find something to do for the welfare or 
comfort, or pleasure or success—not in great 
things, perhaps, but in the details of every 
day. Herein is the straight road to being 
happy “ under all circumstances,” 
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NOVELETTE.) 


A WAIF FROM THE SEA. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


_ “Sxor oop, Ben! Wot dost waant sing- 
ing they d ditties? Yon'’m enoff ter 
make any man’s blad run coold wi yer night- 
mares an’ yer life.in-deths an’ yer skelingtons 
an’ yer fantum-shipe. I wish ye wad guv 
o'er, tain't lucky, it ain’t!’’ and the speaker, 
a sturdy young seafaring man who looked as 
though he ought to be able to tackle any 
amount of ghosts single - handed, glanced 
shudderingly overhis shoulder, as though he 
expected to see the leprous-skinned, red- 
lipped, golden-tressed lady his companion 
Wasi singing about, 

“ Hey, la-ad, you'm squeamish ! " the other 
returned, with a chuckle of amusement that 
gave his livid and weather-beaten face almost 
& fardonic appearance, 

“No IT ain't! I'll stan’ oop agin ony livin’ 
bein’ ina fair fite, but yer ghostegses an’ yer 
spectres I dun like ’em at all.” 

“Ye may not loike em, Luke, but ye'll hae 
ter put oop wi’ ’em.”’ 

“Whol? 

“T geen em agin las’ night!” 

“ No.a ! raly ? ” 

_ ‘Iss, the fantam shi-ip were thare,” point- 
ing with one bony, sun-blackened hand ont 
over the waste of waters that were already 
curling ominously into white wave-crests, 
lashed out of their calm placidity by the 
gradually rising wind. 

‘An’ did ye see 'er?” in an awestruck 
whisper, 

, ‘Aye, she were there wi’ ’er scaly face an’ 
ér locks o’ flame, an’ she were playin’ wi’ 
Deth wi’ the dice ! Oh, aye, there'll be rare 
Wark ereafore many days are past! There'll 





[A STRANGE FIND !] 


be copses enow an’ ter spare! She never plays 
’er game fur nothin’! ’’ 

“‘I never seen 'er,'’’ the young man re- 
marked, thoughtfally. 

‘* Ye means Life.in-Deth?”’ 

* Aye.” 

‘¢ Wall, so much the better for ye! Disaster 
allas comes from she.” 

‘You’m a bird o’ bad omen, Ben |" 

‘« Wall, la-ad, I reckon I seen a deal more’n 
you; seein’ as ’ow I’m more’n three times 
your age, an’ I tells yer there'll be a storm 
afore this night is past. Look thare, an’ see 
if I’m wrong.” 

‘It du look a bit dirty,’ the younger man 
admitted, after scanning the horizon, and 
noting the leaden-looking clouds which were 
gathering, and listening to the mournful 
wail of the wind and the scarcely less mourn- 
fal scream of the curlew, which seemed to 
know that a storm was brewing. 

‘' Aye, there’s many a one alive an’ in full 
helth now that this time to-morrer will be ’er 
preputty ! She’ll put ’em in 

**¢ A ship of the dead that sails the sea, 
And is called the Carmilhan, 
A ghostly ship, with a ghostly crew, 
In tempests she appears, 
And before the gale or against the gale 
She sails, without a rag of sail, 
Without a helmsman steers.’ ” 


It is scarcely necessary to say that old Ben 
gave Longfellow’s lines in his own pec 
phraseology. 

‘‘You'm at it again,” exclaimed Luke, dis- 
mally, as the old man chanted the words in 
a nasal sing-song dirge that was particularly 
depressing to the young Cornishman’s super- 
stisious nerves. 

“ Aye, ’tain’t no use my tryin’ to stop when 
hers put it into my 'ed. I mun talk or mebbe 
my brain wad turn.’’ 

“ Wall, why doan’te talk o’ something more 
chearfaller while ees abaot it?” 





] 


“TI canna I tell ’e. I knows ther’ll be a 
storm, an’ when a storm's i’ the air I mun 
talk o’ they things,’’ . 

‘¢ Talk of what, Ben ?” cried a cheery young 
voice, and a very handsome boy of about 
fourteen came up to the place where the 
fisherman were mending their nets and 
scanned their faces with an amused emile 
hovering about his lips. “Why, Luke,” be 
continued, ‘ you look as grave at though you 
were going to attend your own funeral! What 
has Ben been saying now?” 

“It's all along o’ they books wot you lend 
"im, Mister Dudley. 'E were bad enow afore, 
but now——” and an expressive shrug ended 
Luke's sentence. 

‘Oh, no, Luke! ” the boy said merrily. ‘I 
am sure the “ Ancient Mariner’ could not. 
make any one worse than he was before. Why 
Ben might stand for his portrait.” 

“ Don’t say that, sir,” said Luke, with all a 
true Cornishman’s superstitious horror. ‘I 
can’t abear ’ter think o’ im wi sich a gashly 
thing roun’ his neck.” ‘ 

‘‘ Hum. I suppose, Luke, nothing would in- 
duce you to kill an albatross?” 

‘* Noa, sir, not far the world full o’ gold.” 

“As I have not anything like that bribe, 
I shall not be able to tempt you, Luke. But 
Ben,” turning to the old fisherman, ‘‘ what 
were you saying about a storm making you 
talk of things?” 

Delighted to have a more interested listener 
than Luke Polwhill, old Ben launched out into 
all the gruesome and ghoulish tales with whieh 
the coast of Cornwall abounds. 

He told his youthful hearer of the various 
phantom vessels which were said to haunt the 
English coast. How one of these always ap- 

ed in a storm, but when help was sent 
out to reach her, the delusive barque would 
disappear jast as the boats came alongside of 
her, and how the next day a veritable ship 
would be wrecked with all souls on board in 
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the exact spot where the phantom vessel had 
appeared. 

He told of another ship whose crew con- 
siated of the ghosts of condemned sinners, who 
serve one hundred years, and then each has a 
short tour as captain, , 

Then he would tellofthe well-known spectre, 
ého ‘‘ Lady with the Lantern,” who haunts the 
each at St. Ives during storms, alwa' 
gearching for the drowned body of her child, 

would give thri descriptions of the 
o-the-wisps which he declared were not 
ed to marsh lands, but were often to be 
meat with at sea, he himself seen them, 
@emetimes in a‘single flame, wat 
to be Helena, the sister of Castor 
ax, and lead people to suicide by d 


eap- 

ang. 
ggmetimes in groups of spectral Lights, whist F , 
bnrned bluely on the distant wave, hoveriag'| 


These t 4 undry other: 
and s ; 
Ben Marling would relate to the 
hes who listened so eagerly, and who, while 
inorednions, yet felt his flesh thrill with 
a feeling of awe,;and his heart quiver 
he influence of Aerrors as the 
-beaten esome 


ity. 
Pty os 
m9 5 | ge pan e 
crerriaay eeeaemed it. Notthat he dis. 
te 
Like most. Cormish fishermen he was ir- 
tonselpeuperstitions, but, uplike Ben, he never 


in, Having. Malad the: week on waddle ee 


waa y 


beach, 

It wad m& 
huge cliffs 
ing the force of the ; 
in from the sea beyond; so that ere they 
reached the rocks where the man and boy 
wore seated, their fierceness was spent, and 
they rolled gently on the silvery, shining sands 
almost up to their feet. 

Toe sides of. the cliff wera covered with 
@reen and fragrant sea herbage. Yellow broom 
and golden gorse, sea-pinks, and graceful 
ferns fringed the summits, adding by their 
deauty to the loveliness of the scene. 

Ben Marling, who had lived all his-life in 
the neighbourhood, that is to say, such partof 
his existence as had been passed on the land 
and not on the sea, never .thought of the 
beauty surrounding him ; it was all the eame 
to him in summer or winter, in sunshine and 
storm ; but for the bey who was only in Corn- 
wall on a holiday ramble with his tator, it 
possessed a charm that showed, young though 
he was, Dadley Crewsdon had the. tempera- 
ment of a poet, easily affected and impreased 
by the glories of Natare. 

He snd hia tutor, the Rev. Mark Fenton, 
bad been on a tour, but when they had come 
to Pengarth the. boy had insisted on remaining 
there, and the clergyman, who was a quiet, 
easy-going mau, had yielded to his pupil's 
wishes that the remainder of their summer 
holiday should be spent in the picturesque 
Combe which contained the humble dwelling 
that sheltered Ben Marling and Luke 
Polwhil. 

It wasa small, unpretentious cottage, built 
ander the shade of a cliff, which protected it 
from the fury of the blasts that sometimes 
roared around and whistled down the clefts'in 
the cliffs that had been worn by the tiny, 
trickling streams that made their way from 
the far distant hills to the all-devouring sea. 

Nothing would satisfy the boy but taking 
up their temporary abode there, and though 
the Keverend Mark hummed and objected at 
‘iret, when he found there was no woman to 
attend to domestic matters at the,cottage, he 
— a. Give.mneg ae nie paell's Anportaniites, 
an W r kmapsacke to unpacked i 
that humble abode. : = +r 

He waa agreeably disappointed when the 
first meal was. cerved; the potate-pis was 
excellent, the fish, fresh from the water, 


that. cove with 
=, break. 
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he sauntered away 
cld man and the bey-together ote wat 


cooked as only a sailor knows how to do it, 


—— 


antly to Luke for corroboration of his ato 


the clotted cream, that delicious produot.of}and the latter would be obliged to admit the; 
Devon and Cornwall, in splendid pe certainly whenever Ben had reported that }, 
con- 


and all cleanly served, though it must 

fessed the table linen was coarse, and the 
knives and utensils of the commonest 

tion; bat this conld not detract from 
flavour of the appetiaing Cornish dishes pro. 


Lake Polwhil wae some distant relative of 
Ben Marling’s, and the rough old sailor who 
under a exterior hid a kind heart, 
when ad been Jeft a penniless orphan, 
-and*brenght him up as his 
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Dailey Crewsdon was delighted with theold, 
man’s conyersation, and im return for: his: 


scarey, ag gaealon, and 


had seen the Spectre Ship, the next d 
there was sure to be some terrible shipwreck, 

For an hour or more after Polwhil had left 
them did Dadley sit, to the olq 
man's strange stories. 

“ Bat, Ben!" the boy asked mischievonsly 
‘how do you know that the objectionabi. 
siren, Life-in-Deatb, was in your haunted ship? 
Dia pee seve see her before I lent yon the 


“Tn coorse. Igeen her Meister Dailey," 
Old Ben — 


By skeleton shapes her are furled, 
And —— steers itis not of ‘this 
world.”” ; 


stories of. “gheitticses” lent him the : 
“Ancient Mariner and other books, which 


| Dbegin Lakeisright, and I 
Ben ioe pons soto havobaat you tows bes Ben. . 
too much 
pre: 


heart, Luke's dismay, 


ive was 
inclined to indulge in gloomy 
dictions. 


jast been opened to him, — 

Though Luke ventured a-mild remon- 
strance to Dadley on the sabject of the books 
he lent Ben, he was greatly taken himself 
with the boy's manly bearing, and on all sub. 
jects, save and exceptthe one of ‘' ghaistisses,"’ 
was always ready to talkito him and initiate 
him into the wonders of a sea-faring life. 

He would row him ont in his boat to some 
wonderful caves and ‘tannels, and show the 
lad how, in not far distant times, the smug- 
glers used to outwit the Preventive Service 
men, and hide the barrelsof contraband spirits 
in what seemed to Dadiley nearly inaccessible 


In fact, :it was-almest a matter of regret to 
Lake that the good old smuggling days were 
over, and very little need to. exercise ingenuity 
in baffling the myrmidons of ‘the law, who he 
thought is: would be: a meritorious action to 
outwit. 

Sometimes the Reverend Mark would ac- 
company his pupil in these expeditions. But 
the boy preferred going alone, for he: found 
tbat both Ben and Luke were more reticent ia 
the clergyman’s: presence, they evidently being 
somewhat in awe of his cleverness and the 
way in which he demolished their cherishoi 
beliefs and superstitious fancies: by showing, 
to his own perfect satisfaction if not to theirs, 
that the laws which regnlate winds and 
stormsare perfectly natural, and afmospherical 
phenomena can be simply explained by scien- 
tific reagona, arid Were not to be regarded with 
superstitious Comore | by reasonable men ; to 
all of which Ben and Luke would listen re- 
spectfully, as in duty bound, but would shake 
their heads, and Ben in particular would mut- 
ter to himself,— 

‘* Was it likely the parson should know any- 
thin’ 'bont the spectre shi-ips seein’ as how 
he had lived in Lunnon the maist o’ ‘is time 
an’ muddled his head wi' too much  book- 
larnin? Haven't I seen the Death-Ship 
mores’n wance wi’ all sails set, an’ haint I 
seen her fa-ading away, sinking doon in the 
sea tili there was aunly the:spray carlin’ on 
the ven ; an’ didn’t I knaw there'd be some 





arque lost, an’ warn’tit always 60?” 
And the old\man»would appeal trinmph- 


Aye; Maister Dudley." 
Why; is Deadman‘s Rook near here?” 
Wh outs?” 

Bat the old man’s vanity was a little roffled, 
and it took some coaxing on the part of the 
boy to draw from him the information. 

** That—that big rock which he could see to 


the left were known to the older sailors by that 
name.” 


“ Well, Ben?” 

“I tell ye, MaisterDadley,” and the old man 
spoke with a strange earnestness that im- 
pressed the boy in spite of himself; ‘I caw 
that shi-ip,an’ Isaw her sail, an’ I watched, 
far I knawed that whare she went down 
there'd be a wreck ; an’ Isaw hergostraightto 
Deadman's Rock, an' Ivaw her quiver and 
shaake, an’ her sails fall doon waun by waun, 
an’ then I see her pitch head forrard into the 
water, though never s, soond could I heer, an’ 
Maister Dadley, there’s 2soom good ship a- 
coomin’ to her grave yonder, mebbe this very 
night, as sure as there's a storm a-brewin’ in 
that leaden sky.” 

“ Ben, can nothing be done?” Dadley ex- 
claimed, infected by the old’ man’s solemnity. 

‘ Nothing,” laconically. 

“ But surely some warning might be sent?’ 

‘‘ How should it; an’ how are we to know 
wot vessel is dcomed by she?” 

Dailey could not but acknowledge the force 
of this reasoning, and Ben went on,— . 

“Na, na, weoanno’ stop it, all we can do is 
ter have the boats ready, an’ if we hears 
signals of distress, go out an’ try if we can 
saave any dear lives. But, Lor’ bless you, 
there ain't much chance of that, Maist % 
the people that is on that doomed ship, wha 
ever they may be, willsoon be all drownded 
corpses |” ’ 

This was Ben’s ultimatum, and nothin 
could shake him from if, There was boun 
to bea wreck; end a wreck there would be. 
No power on earth could prevent it. 

Though neither Ben nor Lake would have 
been above alittle smuggling had it come 1D 
their way, yet they looked with horror apo? 
the deeds formerly done by Cornish wrecker’, 
when false lights were shown, and many & 
noble vessel was Inred to destruction by such 
base means simply for the plander thas might 
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{all to them ; when life was held as nanght 
in the balance with ill-gotten gold; and both 


remoat in tnying to save life and 
property. And mow they, in common with 
the seafaring community, made 
all preparations to be ready should the storm, 
which was already in force and 
fierceness, bring. with it the wreck that Ben 
Marling so confidently foretold. 


CHAPTER II. 


Dupiey CREwspon was an Only child. 

The squires of Crewadon Hall traced their 
descent back im an unbroken line from the 
days of William the Conqueror, and were 
prouder of-their untitled name than if they 
had been belsed earls or coronetted marquises. 

Indeed, more than once titles had been 
offered to them, bat they had been invariably 
refused, the Orewadons priding themselves on 
remaining the same for nearly nine hundred 

earg. 

. They were Crewsdons of Crewsdon Halli in 
the days of the Conqueror; they would be 
simply Orewsdons of Crewadon Hall to the 
end of the chapter. 

Still, in spite of this, they had been allied 
in marriage to the highest in the land. There 
was many @ Lady Dorothy, Lady Mand, or 
Lady Matilda. among the fair dames whose 
portraits graced the picture-gallery, bué their 
husbands could never be induced to accept 
any title to transmit to their heirs. 

Another unwritten code of honour among 
the Crewsdons .was that no one of low birth 
should be raised to the position of mistresa of 
the wide domains which had been held by 
them for so many hundred years, and through 
so many changing fortunes. 

The wife of the reigning squire muet be a 
lady by birth. Poor she might be, but her 
genealogy must-be unimpeachable. 

True there had been. mésalliances in the 
family, as in what family-will there not be? 
but they had been younger sons who had 
drifted away and become lost to the main 
stock; but the head of the house had never 
been known to so disgrace himself. 

Crewsdon Hall was a queer, many-gabled 
atructure of no particular style of architeo- 
tare, or, rather, is wag a jamble of many con- 
flicting atyles, for it had been added to and 
partly rebuilt at several periods of its exiatenca, 
80 that there was scarcely any of the original 
building left; but what it lacked in beauty 
externally if made up for in.comfort inter- 
nally, the rooms being large and lofty, and 
farnished in a style of subdued magnificence 
which accorded well with the antiquity of 
the family who owned it. 

Rat if the house had not much to recom- 
mend it to the view, the grounds: could by 
no means share the same reproach ; they 
were simply magnificent, 

Siretch after stretch of swelling upland 
rolled away as far as. the eye could reach. 
Belts of stately oak, foreats of larch and fir, 
formed part of the domain over which the 
&quire of Crewsdon held away. 

Close to the house, but detached from it, 
Was & emall church, which had originally been 
built for the Roman Catholic form of religion, 
the confessional and receptacles for holy 
water still remaining, but where now service 
was held every Sanday by a. Protestant 
Minister, to which villagers were admitted, 
the Squire giving orders that the great gates 
should always ba kept open on Sundays so 
that any one in the village who chose might, 
mstead of going seven miles to the nearest 
parish church, worship in the tioy building 
where his private chaplain officiated. 

Tas privilege was gratefully received, and 
on Sanday the whole church. going population 
of the village of Orewsdon would be seen 
trudging along, attired in their beat, to hear 

quire’s parson preach. 

Though it included the family and servants 





from the Hall, the. c ion usually did 
not muster more than fifty souls all told; bat 
then all the inhabitants of the village did not 
attend Squire's church, Some went to chapel, 
some, and these were generally the motbers 
of large families, were too busy cooking the 
Sanday dinner for their numerous progeny to 
be able to: pay that strict attention to their 
spiritual needs which moralists would say 
they ought to haye shown; and others 
again, and these were mostly men, pre- 
ferred staying at home and smoking their 
pipes, impatiently waiting for the service to 

over, 80 that they might repair to the 
‘* Green Goose" or the ‘‘ Pig With One Ear,” 
and drink themselves fuddied; for the said 
places of entertainment never opened till 
after charch hours, the landlords being too 
wise to ran counter to the Squire’s wich that 
the Sanday should be properly observed. 

Roderick Crewsdon was a man of about 
forty at the time our story opens. Stalwart 
and fair, he possessed most of the charaocter- 
isties of the ancient race from which he 
sprang, 

Kindly and genisl, he was generally liked 
both by his equals and inferiora; but, under. 
lying his Lonhomie was that intense pride of 
birth which he inherited from his line of an- 
cestors. 

Mach as he loved his only child and heir, 
Dadley, he often told himaglf he would rather 
see the lad in his coffin, though with him 
would end the ancient race of Crewsdon, than 
live to bring home 8 low or base-born bride to 
reign in the place now occupied by his own 
gentle, aristocratic wife, 

The Lady Alicia Crewsdon well sustained 
the reputation for beauty usually enjoyed by 
the female heads of the house, and her stal. 
wart husband simply worshipped the delicate 
Feagilertaoking woman he had made his 

ride, 

Only one child, a son, was born of this 
union, and it would have been hard to say 
which loved him most, the mother, who feared 
lest a breath of wind should blow too roughly 
on her darling, or the father, who saw in his 
baby-son the future upholder of the glories of 
his race. 

It was with secret misgiving that the loving 
mother let her boy depart when he was old 
enough to go to echool, but her fears were cet 
af reat when he came home for the holidays 
looking strong and well, and she saw that 


knocking about & little with other boys had 


done him no harm, brat, on the oonirary, 
rather improved him, making him more 
manly than he wonld have been had she 
always kept him at home at -her sice. 

In his holidays Dadley wag not allowed to 
totally give up his studies, hia father's chap- 
lain, the Rev. Mr. Fenton, superintending two 
or three hours’ reading every day; and as the 
boy was quick, and the instructor pstient, 
these holiday lessons imparted a good deal of 
information to the pupil. 

So matters went on. until Dudley had 
reached his fourteenth year, then the Squire, 
rather alarmed for his. wife's health, had by 
the doctor's advice taken Lady Alicia to 
Italy fora time, and so it came to pass that 
Orewedon Hall was shut up, end the Sqaire 
made arrangements that the Rey. Mark should 
go. with Dadley on a holiday ramble. 

Thus it was that Dadley Crewsdon cams; to 
be staying in Ben and Luke's humble cottage 
under the. brow. of the cliff at Pengarth. 

That evening, at tea—such a thing as late 
dinner bad never entered the heads of the 
simple Cornish fishermen, who were accus- 
tomed to breakfast.at six, dine at noon, and 
tea about five, at that plentiful, if homely, 
meal, where. squa)d-pie, a curious compound of 
fat pork, apples and onions, was served as a 
principal dish, flanked by agreat bowlof cream 
—Dadley could talk of nothing bat the ex- 
pected shipwreck, and the phantom vessel 
which old Ben deolared he had seen the night 
before going on her spectral way. antil she 
disappeared on that fatal spot, appropriately 
named by the sailors of olden days ‘'‘ Dead- 


man’s Rock,” for i¢ had been the cause of 
many a brave man’s death. 

At high tide it was submerged, and the cur- 
rents round it were 60 dangerone that before 
those on board a vessel were aware of their 
danger the ship would be drawn by some irre- 
sistible force straight upon the jagged points 
of the concealed rook, and generally no soul 
was left alive to tell the tale of how, in a mo- 
ment av it were, the gocd ship and all on board 
were hurled to destruction—to a sudden death 
beneath the boiling, angry waters. 

Mr. Fenton pooh-poohed the idea of 
Spectre vessel. It was absurd to think that such 
things could be in these enlightened days of 
steam, telegraph, and electric light. It was 
ell very well in the olden times of darkness 
and superstition, when nobody knew any 
better, but now that meteorology had made 
such rapid advances, he was surprised that 
sensible men such as Luke and Ben showed 
themeelves to be on ordinary topics uncon- 
nected with their pet beliefs, should be so 
credulous and cling eo tenaciously to these 
weird, but baseless, fancies. 

Luke happened to be present when Mr. 
Fenton thus expressed his opinion. There 
being no woman in the cottage the clearing 
away and attending at table fell to him, 
and as he was removing the plates and dishes 
he could not help overhearing the reverend 
gentleman's remarks to his pupil. 

“Aw, sir, it be aul very fine what you say, 
an’ I ain't got nothin’ to say 'bont that ship 
Ben says ‘e see las’ night. I ain't seen it, but 
what I due know is that I haeseen mountains 
—aye, an’ cities too, an’ when we made 
straight for ’em the've gone clean away. 
We've druv right through the place where we 
ssen them an' there was nothin’ but waater 
all roond.” 

‘Bot, my good man,” Mr. Fenton said, 
eagerly, ‘that is perfectly true. You may 
; have seen castles, lands and islands ; all that 
| is easily expleinable, it was simply the reflec- 

tion of those places you saw in a mirage.” 
Explain as he might, however, the atmc- 
spherical phenomena, he could not convince 
i Luke, 
‘* Mebbs you're right, sir,” he said, “ but I 
knaws there's more in them things than 
| meets the eyes, and I teli’ee this, gentlemen, 
that I- never known Ben to be wrong. Three 
times I call t’ mind he said he seen a F'antam 
Ship sail slowly doon till she disappeared on 
the Deadman's Rock; an' each time, sure 
; enough, in a day or two a vessel were lost 
there, an’ you'll see now, sir, it'll be the same 
'_nerhaps to wance, far listen how the wind 
be roarin’ an’ howlin’, why ’twould shake the 
place to pieces but fur bein’ built under t' cliff. 
An’ hark to the cea, you can hear how the 
'breakers are thanderin’ in across the bar. 
Heaven help the poor creetars at sea in such 
a stoorm a3 this will be! I tell ye, sir, man’s 
help will be o’ little avail.” 

This was true enough, and the clergyman, 
recognizing the futility of trying to combat 
the man’s belief in supernataral agencies, 
turned the conversation by arking whether 
there was a life-boat on that part of the 
coast. 

‘* Yes,'’ responded Luke, ‘there be one, but 
it’s aunly within the last five year it’s been 
put here. You sce the coast is eo very rocky 
it are Gifficnlt to launch it ; an’ we hadn't wan 
till a gentleman whose aunly son was drooned 
by & vessel goin’ on that very rock. he guv 
one in memory 0’ hia boy.” 

“T have not seen any house for it,” re- 
marked Mr, Feuton. 

‘‘ Nag, ‘twar no good tryin’ to build.a hoos 
far it. How.could it be launched from the 
topo’ they rocks?’ demanded Luke. 

‘No, indeed; I was wondering how you 
managed.”’ 

‘* Wal, we jast used a cavefarit. We hae 
built a stagin’ go as ter keep it from bein’ 
carried away, an’ there's little bit o' beach 
which we caa run it over wi'out gettin’ it 
stove in.—There’s Ben a oallin' me; I mun 
go, but I'll coom an’ tell’e, Maister Dadley, i 
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anythin’ ’appens,” and Luke hurried away to 
don his sou’-wester and waterproof clothing 
ere venturing into the stormy night. 

And it was a storm! even Mr. Fenton did 
not remember having seen & worse one. 

The wind came in blasts of terrific fary, 
whirling the branches from the trees, sweep- 
ing the white sand up into blinding showers 
battering the life out of small birds ex; 
to its violence, and leaving a trail of death 
and destruction behind it. 

The rain fell in torrents at intervals when 
there would be a short.cessation in the fary 
of the hurricane. 

To add to the horrors of that awfal night, 
Heaven's artillery opened fire. 

Flash afcer flash of blinding lightning was 
followed by peals of deafening thunder, heard 
h ga above the shrieking of the blast, and 

culated to daunt even the stoutest heart. 
In response to his entreaties, Dudley was 
allowed by his tutor to remain up, though on 
no account would the latter permit the boy to 
go = into the raging elements as he wished 
to do. 

Mark Fenton had promised Lady Alicia 
that he would take every care of her darling 
while he was under his charge, and as he ex- 
plained to Dadley, how would he be falfilling 
that promise if he permitted his pupil to go 
out on a night when one would not turn a 
stray dog from one’s door had it sought shelter 
there ? 

So the boy remained within with his face 
pressed against one of the small panes of 
glass in the diminutive window, watching the 
storm as it raged without, and eagerly looking 
in the direction where the fatal rock was situ- 
ated, half expecting, half fearing, that he 
should see the vessel, foredoomed by Ben, 
looming darkly on the tempest-tossed watere, 
in one of the gleams of larid light thrown 
over the wild scene by the constantly recur- 
1i2g flashes of lightning. 

It was indeed a wild, weird scene that 
Dudley looked upon—a scene such as he had 
never witnessed before. Owing to the pro- 
jecting walls of cliff that enclosed the little 
bay where Ben Marling’s cottage was built, 
only a small portion of the ocean beyond the 
cove could be seen from the spot where young 
Crewsdon stood. Still, the site of Dead- 
man’s rock was there, and, after Ben’s tale of 
the Phantom Ship, that was the point round 
which the greatest interest centred for that 
youthful watcher; and in spite of the flashes 
of lightning that were almost blinding at 
times, he could not be induced to leave his 
post, or retire to bed in the queer little up- 
stairs room which was now his temporary 
sleeping place. 

Even the placid Mark Fenton was not alto- 
gether proof against a feeling of restless ex- 
pectancy, induced, perhaps, by the electric 
current in the air. And instead of sitting 
down to his beloved books, he walked up and 
down the small, cabin-like room, sometimes 
going to his pupil's side, and straining his 
eyes to see if he coald distinguish anything 


i 
ca 


in the blackness beyond, or peering out of the | 


door and quickly withdrawing his head as the 
blast drove the pelting rain in upon him. 

Occasionally Lake would come in and re- 
port that up to the present they had seen no 
signs of any vessel in distress, though every- 
thing was ready and the men all prepared to 
launch the lifeboat in case of need. 


So the night wore on, and Mr. Fenton was | 


thinking that he really must exercise his 
authority, and insist upon Dudley's going 


to bed whether there was a shipwreck or not, ' 
when he was startled by an exclamation in an | 


excited tone from the boy, just as an exceed- 


ingly brilliant flash of lightning threw a lurid | 


re over the heaving blackened mass of curl- 
a that was raging over the sunken 
rock. 

“Oh, Mr. Fenton!’’ Dadley cried, breath- 
lessly, ‘‘a ship is there; Isaw her. I sawher 
quite plainly. Ben was right.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, my dear boy,” the Rev. Mark 
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returned. “Your fancy muet be playing you 
tricks.’ 

‘* Indeed, it is not, sir. I assure youl saw 
a large ship distinctly.” 

“T hope not, Dadley,” and Mr. Fenton’s 
voice was very grave. ‘I trust it is only 
imagination on your part, for, if true, Heaven 
help the poor creatures on board! I fear they 
will be lost.” 

“‘ Look, sir, look!" the boy cried, excitedly, 
as another flash illamined the scene. 

‘‘Good heavens! there is something there!” 
the clergyman exclaimed, catching the boy’s 
excitement. 

And at that moment the sound of a 
boomed out of the darkness, a signal that 
some craft was in deadly peril, and in sore 
need of assistance. : 

‘Oh, sir, do let as go out!” Dadley said, 
entreatingly. 

“My boy, we could do no good,” Mr. Fen- 
ton replied, sorrowfally. ‘‘ We cannot assist 
the souls perishing there; we shoald only be 
in the way of the brave men who are risking 
their lives, for see,” pointing to where several 
lights were to be seen hastily ep Bee and 
fro in the darkness, looking like Will-o’-the- 
wisps as they flitted hither and thither, 
“they are evidently preparing to launch the 
lifeboat by the light of their lanterns.” 

Had he been alone, Mark Fenton would 
have been out among the men, giving such 
assistance as he could; but if he went now 
he knew that Dadley would insist upon ac- 
companying him, and his duty was to keep 
the boy entrusted to his charge from coming 
to any harm, and he conld not leave his pupil 
alone while that frightful storm was raging. 

For some time d 
remained silent, both eagerly watching to see 
what would be the next scene revealed in the 


darkness of the night. 
“They are sending up rockets,” Mr. Fenton 
said, as the lines of fire shot up into the sky, 


in the murky gloom 
that reigned around. 7 

“Do you think Luke and Ben will reach 
her in time to save life!" Dudley asked in a 
low voice. : 

“Cannot say, my boy, in that terrible sea. 
We can only pray that they may do so. Good 
Heavens!” startled out of his usual equa- 
nimity. ‘ What is this?” 

‘Do you see that light, sir?” 

* Yes, I see it.” 

‘What canit be? It looks as though it 
came from the ship.” 

“ Tam afraid it does.” 

“ What canit be? Ié is getting larger.” 

‘I fear, Dudley——” 

“Yes, sir?” 

‘‘T fear that vessel yonder is on fire.’’ 

“Tf it be so they are doomed,” the boy 
cried, in horror-struck accents. ‘ Luke and 
Ben and the other men will never be able to 
| reach her in time,” 

‘* We must hope that they will,” Mr. Fen- 
ton said. 

“No, sir, they cannot,” Dadley returned. 

‘‘ How can you tell that, my boy? It may 
be hours before she burns to the water's edge. 
The boats will have plenty of time to reach 
’ her before then.” 
| Bat Dudley shook his head with an air of 
| conviction. He did not like to own it to his 
; tutor, but he was deeply impressed with Ben's 
| idea that not a soul on board would be saved, 
and the curious coincidence of the wreck 
—- soon after the old man had de. 
clared there would be one, and on the very 
spot indicated, made the boy more than ever 
assured there was more in Ben’s assertions 
than Mr. Fenton gave them credit for. 

‘“* Luke has told me, sir, that in fair weather 
it would take more than an hour's hard rowing 
_ to reach Deadman’s Rock, because of the con- 
’ trary ourrents; they must go a long way out 
before they can head for it; and in dirty 
weather he says it is almost impossible to 
make it at al). Look! Look now!” he con- 
tinued, excitedly. ‘She must be one mass of 
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flame for us to see it so plainly. Oh! 
do let us go out?” 4 Plette 

Almost as excited as the boy, Mr. Fento, 
could no longer refuse to listen to his ¢. 
treaties, and, salving his conscience by seeing 
that Dadley was as well made up against th. 
fury of the elements as circumstances won), 
permit, they were both soon out in the raging 
storm, — their toileome way against th, 
shrieking wind and pelting rain down to th, 
small beach in the tiny cove, where ¢a;; 
forms could be seen flitting about and shop;. 
ing hoarse orders to oneanother, which cop}; 
scarcely be heard above the roar of the war. 
ring elements. 

It was a terrible scene, and yet there wer, 
elements of grandeur in it. 

Overhead and all around was pitchy black. 
ness, broken only occasionally by the laid 
glare of the lightning, which, for a second o: 
so, lighted up everything more brilliantly tha, 
if it were day, throwing into clear relief th. 
sombre, frowning cliffs, and showing plain'y 
the angry, curling billows, lashed into foam 
by the resistless force of the wind, that tor 
along with unabated energy, and seemed 
eagerly waiting for the human prey th: 
would be so soon engalfed in their deathly 
embrace, unless succour should reach them in 
time. 

Then all would sink into darkness agair, 
while the thunder reverberated overhead, ana 
even the bold sailors cowered somewhat as the 
fearfal sounds rolled just above their heads, 

Bat most fearfal sight of all was when in 
the distance, seaward, in spite of howling 
wind, which drove them every way, in spite 
of torrents of rain, which seemed to have not 
the slightest effect upon their fury, burned the 
; fierce flames which were enveloping a noble 
: Ship in total destruction, and driving its hor. 
rified crew and passengers to choose between 
two frightfal deaths, either to remain on board 
and be roasted alive, or jump overboard, with 
| the almost perfect certainty of being drowned 

or dashed to pieces by the cruel waves on the 
jsgged points of the concealed rock which 
held their good ship fast in its fatal embrace. 

The gleams from the lanterns carried by the 
men cast a weird reflection upon the spray- 
drenched rocks, and bronzed, weather-beaten 
‘ faces of the anxious watchers as they stood in 
| groups of twos and threes in the sbelter 
afforded by the indentations of the cliff, ani 
eagerly scanned seaward, endeavouring to 
pierce the blackness, and trace the course 
taken by the life-boat and her ¢ crew ; 
bat only occasionally could they catch » 
glimpse of her, when the lightning revealed 
the heaving waters, a mere speck in the dit- 
tance, now riding on the top of a monstrous 
wave, the next moment theatening to be en- 
gulfed in the trough of the sea, tossed hither 
and thither like a shuttlecock, yet holding her 
own gallantly in the terrible strife. 

Mr. Fenton, followed closely by Dudley, 
made his way to one of these groups. __ 

The ‘‘ Parson” was well known by this time 
to most of the members of that little sea-far- 
ing community, and the men respectfully 
made way for him and his pupil, touching 
their oil- hats the while. , 

“ This is a terrible thing, Davies,” he sid 
to one of the men, who had installed him 10 
the most sheltered spot, where the overban;- 
ing cliff formed some sort of a protectica 

against the rain and wind; bet he had to re- 

peat it twice in a louder key ere the m0 
could hear his words above the din of the 
storm, and the noise of the waves as they 
dashed in fury against the huge rocks s0s!- 
tered about the little bay. . 

“ Aye, sir, it be,” Davies responded, making 
a speaking-trumpet of his hands. ‘ More» 
one wreck I seen on yonder rocks, but never 
afore hae I seen a ship a fire.” , 

‘¢ Is there any chance of the lifeboat’s retct- 
ing the people on board?” 

The man shook his head donbifully. 

“ T canna say, sir,” he answered. “ coor 
be good men an’ true in the boat, and they 
aul do their best. BatI'mdonbtfel. You %¢ 
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when the Fanium Shi-ip has been seen it's 
pretty nigh certain that aul aboard the craft 
that’s doomed wall be drooned !”” 

Mr. Fenton moved impatiently. 

How deep-rooted the superstition of the 
Phantom Ship eeemed to be in the minds of 
¢heee hardy Cornish mariners. 

Everyone he spoke to had the same idea. 

Because Ben Marling had declared that he 
had seen the spectral barque, this vessel, with 
ali the human souls on board, was doomed. 

If that was their belief why did some of 
them risk their lives in an endeavour to save 
any of the unfortunate beiogs in such deadly 

ril of their lives ? 

Why should they do so if it were practi- 
cally useless ? 

He put this question to Davies, who seemed 
rather perplexed how to answer ié. 

* You gee, sir,” he said, at last, ‘it would 
ba a standin’ diegrace to us if we didn’t try, no 
matter how onlikely we think it wull be that 
we should saave anyone, and then we mont, 
there’s no knowin’.” 

“ Have Ben Marling and Luke Polwhil both 
gone in the boat?” here asked Dadley. 

“ Aye, ays, sir,’ Davis said. “We most on 
us taakes it in turn, but they two most allays 

oes." 

en Have you not another boat that could 
io?’ 
¢ “Na, sir, noa boat but the lifeboat could 
livein sacha sea. ‘Twould aunly be com- 
mittin’ sooicide to attempt it. We'd be out 
fast enough if we had anything t’ go in, but we 
ain'é got nothin that'ld live save the life- 
boat!” 

“TI wonder where she is now? I cannot see 
her,” Dudley Crewsdon exclaimed, as a flash 
for a moment illumined the scene. 

“I specs she’ve got round the bend,’ ths 
mansaid, ‘ Heaven saave us, what's that?" 

“ Why, she’ve bust up, sartain sure!’’ two 
or three voices exclaimed simultaneously, as a 
tremendous flame was seen to shoot up high in 
the air, throwing out showers of sparks in all 
directions, and then was suddenly extin- 
guished, leaving only blank darkness in place 
of the lurid light they had been watching co 
long ; while distinct across the noise of the 
raging waters, higher than the roar of the 
gale, or the shriek of the frightened sea-birds, 
came an ominous sound that blanched the 
faces of the sturdy fishermen, and told them 
= now, indeed, all help would come too 


For a few moments no word was spoken. 

The disaster enacted before their eyes made 
them speechless, as they knew how utterly 
powerless they were to render the slightest 
assistance, 

Then Mr. Fenton, removing his hat, in a 
few simple words that went straight to the 
hearts of the rough fishermen around him, 
offered up a prayer that the Almighty would 
receive the souls of those who were now passing 
from death to life eternal ! 





CHAPTER III. 


Tue next mcrning broke calm and clear. 

Nearly every vestige of the storm had 
vanished, 

The sun was shining brilliantly. The wind 
was hushed to soft murmurs. 

The birde, euch of them as had escaped 
from the fary of the tempest, were twittering 
and hopping about the branches ag though 
none of their companions were lying with 
their feathers ruffled, cold and dead among 
the débris caused by the storm of the night 
before, 

Only the water atill heaved angrily, as though 
Rot satisfied with the victims it had received 
for its share, running into the cove with less 
force, certainly, but with white crests to its 
curling waves, that washed over the spot where 
the burning vessel had been engulfed. 

After witnessing the catastraphe Mr. Fenton 
and Dudley had returned to the cottage, but 
neither of them felt in the mood for bed, and 





the Reverend Mark made no objection when; apparently been the night before. Then 


the boy expressed a wish to sit up until their} Dadley said,— 
humble friends should return. ‘* Ts it not strange, Luke, that there should 

It was four o'clock in the morning ere the’ be no wreckage floating about here?” 
gallant fellows returned from their perilous,| Polwhil glanced at the boy curiously for a 
and, unfortunately, useless expedition, wet; moment before he answered. 
through, worn-out and weary, but more de-} “Ben wud sasy ’twarnt curous at all, 
preseed from their failure to save any lives | Maister Dudley.” 
than from mere physical exhaustion and dis-; ‘' Why, Luke?” 
comfort. ‘' ‘Caus, you see,” he began, then cuddenly 

‘I knawed ‘twould be useless,” cld Ben! checked himself as though he thought better 
remarked as he removed the life-beli that had cf what he was going to easy, and added, 
been secured round his body, changed his | lamely, ‘It’s the currents.’ 
scaked clothes for dry ones, and took his chief} ‘ Yes; but, Luke, the currents would hardly 
solace, a short black pipe, from the mantel-| sweep away every vestige of a large ship in a 
shelf and after having deliberately filled it, ; few hours.” 
placed it between his teeth. “* They mont.” 

“I knawed they were anl boundfar Davy| “Tell me,’ the boy continued. “did you 
Jones’s Locker afore I iver see ‘em on Dead- | get near her last night ?”’ 
man’s Rock. She warn’t plaayin her game| But for some reason Luke did not seem to 
fur nuthin, I knawed.”’ Wish to be communicative on the subject. 

Luke, to whom this speech was addressed,| ‘‘ Not very,” he returned. 
said nothing, while he too disencumbered| ‘' It must have been an awfal sight.” 
himself of his wet garments; then he re-| ‘It were. I hopes I maay never see another 
marked oracularly, ‘‘ Ben!" like it,” with a shudder. ‘‘ When you sees 

“ Wal, laad ?” the old man returned, seeing | dozens o’ your fellow men a bein’ blown into 
that the younger one paused, ‘ what bee’st; etarnity et's enuff to shake one’s narves. 
waantin’ t’ say?” But here we are. Mind, Maister Dadley ; 

“ Dost think eny wan mout be waashed oop it's ticklish wark landin’ ’mong these ere 
along t’ cove?” rocks when ye’re not ‘customed to et.” 

* Mont, laad, but I scarcely specs so. Most| The place to which he had rowed was & 
on ’em bodies hev been carried out to sea, en stretch of grey sand that could only be 
Heaven ounly knaws whether eny of ’em reached from the sea, the cliffs towering 
wull be seen agin." | high above in inaccessible height. Here, ex- 

“I thinks I sull godoon an’ cee; it wall be, tending for some way inland, were three 
light shortly noo, an’ there mout——” caverns, known as the Great, the Lesser, and 

“Na, na, laad,” old Ben interrupted. | the Small Turk’s Head. 

“ain’t no manner o’ use o’ your thinkin’| Luke could not tell why they had been thus 
you'll fin’eny one alive, Ye'd better turn in; named, but in answer to Dudley’s questions 
for a hour or two, time enuff ter luke oot then; , he informed him that in some mysterious 
they’m all copses long afore this. No livin’: way the currents from Deadman’s Rock 
thing could exist in that ragin’ sea. Ye lie must set in here, for often wreckage had been 
doon fur a little fast.” {picked up in these caverns that could only 

Luke acknowledged there was truth in the | have come from the veseela wrecked opposite 
old man’s words, and feeling thoroughly tired Pengarth. 
he took his advice and threw himself down | From the narrow strip of beach there were 
upon his narrow pallet, dressed as he was, , two openings, one into the Great, the other 
intending to rest for an hour or two before into the Lesser Tark’s Head, but the Small 
going out again; but fatigue weighted his eye- Turk’s Head could only be reached by travers. 
lids, and three or four hours elapsed ere he ing a narrow passage so low that one could 
awoke and remembered the task he bad set not stand upright in it, which led from the 
himself. | outer cavern, or Great Turk’s Head. ‘ 

Hastily he prepared some breakfast for | It was very rough walking, scramblivg over 
their lodgers, and snatching a few mouthfuls , the rocks, of which both caverns and passage 
himself, he left the cottage and made his way | was composed, and great care was required 
to the beach, to find that several men were , not to slip off the slimy stones into the pools 
there before him, searching for any traces of of sea water that were left in the hollows, for 
the ill-fated veesel that might give a clue to, at high water all three caverns were filled up 
her name, and from what port she eailed. iby the tide, so that were anyone unlucky 

But nothing, not even so much as a charred enough to be caught there they would not 
timber, was thrown up in the little bay; for, have much chance of escape, for there was 
all that was to be seen there no tragedy | no known ontlet save by the sea-shore; and, 
need have been enacted ashort way out at sea a8 it has been stated before, there was no 
in the darkness of the previous night. ' means of reaching the narrow strip of beach, 

Finding there was nothing to be done there, which could be only landed on at low tide, 
Luke prepared his boat, determined to row , save by boat. ? 
across to the Great Turk’s Cavern. He knew} When Luke drew his craft up on to the 
that sometimes things had been cast up there sand, so that she might not be floated away, 
before from wrecks. 'and leave them without the means of return. 

He was shoving his boat off when Dudley ing to Pengarth, the beach was strewed with 
Crewsdon came up tohim. ‘“ Where are you heaps of seaweed, with the usual flotsam and 








| coing, Luke?” he said. ‘I be goin’ to the Great jeteam thrown up by a storm, mixed among 


Tork, Maiater Dadley,” Polwbil returned. {it. Here a broken creel and pieces of wood 
‘Take me with you, Luke,” the boy cried; that from their weather-beaten appearance 
eagerly. ; had evidently been knocking about on the tide 
“No, Maister Dudley, I’de better not. The for years, there some rags that had once been 
sea’s a bit rougbish still, an ‘Maister Fenton! garments, and pieces of broken glass and 
mout not like it.” ' crockery, worn smooth by the constant action 
“ He will not mind, and the cea is not at all, of the water; but nothing could be discerned 
too rough for me to go on it. You will take | that would indicate having belonged to a vessel 





me Luke?” and he placed one hand entreat- 
ingly on the young sailor’s brawny arm. 

“Ef I thouwt Mr, Fenton wudn’t mind,” 
began Luke in a hesitating manner. 

“He will not, or if he does I will take all 
the blame,” said Dadley, er | he had gained 
the advantage, and he jumped into the boat 
as Luke took the oars, and by his powerful 
strokes soon had them out of tke sheltered 
bay and in the rougher waters beyond. 

No word was spoken by either till they 
passed near the spot where the vessel had 








only recently wrecked. 

Luke carefully went over the heaps of sea- 
weed. Then he walked through each of the 
caverns in turn, but beyond coming across 
some dead gulls, which had evidently fared 
badly in the storm, he found nothing to re- 
woul his search. 

Ale was getting his boat ready to return, 
when he was startled by Dudley’s voice, call- 
ing to him in eager, excited tones, 

Young Crewsdon had strayed away round 
& projecting point of rock, and, fearing that 
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he might-hayeigotinto some harm, Lake ran | 


hastily towards him, 

The boy was standing pattiy in the water, 
with his eyea fixed on an object that. was flosé- 
ing on the sarface, bus beyond hia reaeh, 


sea in an endeavour to got it. 


he cried, excitedly. 

“* What be it, Maister Dadley?”’ 

“I do not know; it looks like a chest. 
Make haste, Luke, or it may float away.’’ 

Thus adjured, Polwhil increased his spsed.' 

*Coom ont o’ the waater; yell catch 
coold,"’ he said, as dashing ia himself up to 
his waist he succeeded, after considerable 
difficulty, in getting the object ashere. 

‘‘ What is it Luke, « chest ?”’ 

“T—Idanno, I thinks so, an yet——”’ 

“It looks like a emall coffin,’’ Dadiey ssid, 
in an awed whisper, a3 the long object lay on 
the gleaming sand, 

‘* It's straange, that’s what I thowt when I 
firat seed it a bobbin’ cop au’ doon oa the 
waater; but ‘tain’t that, Maister Dadley, it 
ain't shaped. It's ony a box.” 

‘\I wonder what's in it. 
holes bored in the top. It cannot be gold |’’ 

**Well soon see. I’vamy knife. It doesn't 
seem over strong, I daresay I can priza et 
open. Wait a minute, tho’, I’ve heerd iellas 
*ow dynamit, or whatever they calls it, has 
been taken abootin cases. ‘Praps we'd heat 
leave it alone.”’ 

‘Oh, no, Luke; you must open it. Per- 
haps it will tell ua something about the ill- 
fated ship that was lost,” 

‘* Well, you stan’ back, Maister Dailey, Jest 
you be blown up, an’ I'll see whsat's in the 
queer chest.” 

The boy did as he was directed, for Luke 
was firm io his determination no§ to open the 
mysterious box unless Dadley removed toa 
safe distance, in case there should be an 
explosion of dynamite when he did so. 

It was with some. little trepidation that 
Luke forced open the cover of the box. 

When he had done £0 a startled exolamation 
rose to his lips—an exclamation which quickly 
brought Dadley back to his side to gaze with 
equal amazement at what was revealed to 
their astonished eyes. 

It was not dynamite, neither was it gold 
that the box contained. 16 was somothing 
much more earprising. 

Was it indeed a coffin that had thus been 
thrown up by the sea? was the idea that 
struck both man and boy as they looked upon 
the contents of that strange receptacle. 

For there within, lying as placidiy as 
though asleep, the delicate lace-trimmed gar- 
ments scarcely even damp, a slight piak flush 
on the soft cheeks on which the long lashes of 
the closed eyes rested, was—a young child, 
scarcely more than a baby ! 

What strange freak was this? Waa their 
fancy playing them tricks? Was it all a 
delusion that wonld vanish away as all trace 
of the ill-fated ship seemed to have vanished ? 
unless, indeed, thia infant had formed one of 
her passengers. 

Lake remained spelibound; but Dadley, 
recovering from his astonishment, bent down, 
and, with one timid finger, gently touched the 
soft cheek of the infant, 

“It's real! I thought it was a doll, but it’s 
flesh, and oh, Luke,” ones more laying his 
fingers upon the peach. like ekin, “it iswarm /” 

** Ye don’t say so, Maister Dudiey,”’ the man 
retnrned, with a startled look, 

“Itis. Perhaps it is alive. Help me to 
get it out, Luke, I cannot move it.’’ 

The boy was endeavouring to.remove the 
tiny creature from its resting-place, bat it 
seemed to be fastened in. 

Luke Polwhil dropped upon his knees on 
the seaweed, and proceeded to investigate 
this strange. find, 

The box was strongly bub roughly put 
together, aad wae lined. with some stout 
waterproof material. On this wasJaid a ecft 
down pillow, and a couple of very fice, small 


See! here are 





iiseoy blankets, suchsas, woald be used in an 


,-infant’s cradle,and on there ressed whe tiny 


child, dressed in.fine cambrio and daiaty Jace, 


| aad enveloped in a shawiefisome wonderfally 
| detioate silsy-looking textare embroidered in 
though he had gone over his knees into the | 


flosa silk and silvec,-and) with -esed, paris 


| Woven into the pattern of the fabric. 
‘Luke! Luke ! here is something at Inst!” | 


Aj if to keep the. tiny inmate of this float- 
ing ark from roliing aboat,. and 60° being 
koopked about and bruised against the. top or 
sides, it was seourely lashed to the pillow by 
# couple of ecarves of the same forvigu-lookiag 
material as ths shawl, wound round iks tioy 

ody and limbs, the ends.of which were then 
secured to the woodwork, so that, no matier 
bow the wooden receptacle migh: bs, dasbed 
about by the wild waves, the tiny octupant 
woald be protected from harm, the down 
pillow rising up.in billows around. 

In & wonderfally. gentle manner ihe reugh 
fisherman removed the lashings aud extricated 
the babs from its weoden prison. 

‘‘Ye're right, Maister Dadlay, it’s alive,” 
he said, after carefally examining it. 

“T am so glad,” exolaimed the boy,delight- 
edly. ‘ Luke, whocan is-belong to? and why 
was it so carefally done up in-that box?" 

*'T specs, Maister Dadley,’? Luke retacned, 
lowly, ‘that this babe must has been aboord 
that ship which were burned jas’ aight.” 

** What makes you think that?” 

‘*See here,’ and. Polwhil tarned up the 
wocden caso, “This. hae been scorched a3 
though it bsd been through a fice. I) thiak 
someone, a wooman fur aartain,bae thought o’ 
this as the ony means a’ givio’ her darlin’ a 
chance o’ escapin'’ frae a ficry or... waatory 
grave. She must hae.got the carpenter to 
putis tegither, for it ware doon ina tremenjus 
harry, I'll warrant, fram the waark.” : 

“T believe you are right, Lake. Let ns see 
whether there is any writing to teli who this 
poor little waif of the sea ia,” 

Dadley turned. over the contents of that 
rough cradle, through the lid of whivh -holes 
had been bored. to prevent. the halpieas little 
prisoner being suffocated; but, thoagh the 
care with which everything had been pre- 
pared seemed to poiat to Luke's shrewd theory 
being the right one, no scrap of paper re- 
warded his search. 

Luke, who had been holding the tiny ocrea- 
ture awkwardly, but tenderly, in his brawny 
arm3, now remarked, afser examining it 
critically,— 

“I’m thinkia’. there’s something . quare 
aboot this little critter.” 

‘Why, Luke?” 

“ Wal,’tain’t nateral for a infant ter be go 
quiet; they're allas eqaallin’ when they sin't 
eatin’ or sleepin'.” 

‘' This one is asleep. isit not?” 

“I'm donbtfal. No, t'aint dead, Maister 
Dadley. I don’t mean that. It’s alive safe 
enuff, Jast listen toits breathin' ; butits sleep 
ain’t nateral. You see, 'twould hae waked 
long agone wi’ all this ‘andlinef et were.” 

“ Perhaps something was given to it to keep 
it quiet during that storm and its dangerous 
voyage. Poor little thing!" and tha. boy's 
voice grew suddenly tender as he looked at 
the little rosebud face, “ Think, Luke, how 
dreadfal it would have been if is had woke up 
to find itself alone;and to dis of hunger and 
thirst in that narrow prison." 

‘* T guess thaat’s why summast was given et, 
an’ I thinks, Maister Dadley, we'd better 
taake it back to Pengarth as. qaickiy as. pos- 
sible. It must be nearly twelve hours since 
its had anythin’ t'aat, for I gaess whoever tak 
such trouble aboot its soft bed also. gav it 
summat to keep it alive, knowia’ that, mebbe, 
it might be days afore it were found.” 

“ Luke, Lam so.glad:1.eame-with you, and 
that you thought of coming here.” 

“ Why, Maisier Dadley ?” 

“ Because she,"’—he had quite made: up his 
mind the baby must be a. girl, becanse its skin 
was so soft, and its hairs golden—“ becauce 
she will belong to. you.and.me now," 

Some strange feeling stirred Luke's heart. 
He looked down.at the tiny bandle in his 





ee —— 
arma, and a sudden with to keep this treasury 
that the sea bad given up cameoverhim. yf, 
would like it tobe his own, -that- he mich: 
guard it and work for it. : 

How pleasant it would:be to see its grscns 
unfolding day by day, to listen to its iunovens 
pratéle, and feel its tiny arms thrown roan 
hig bronzed peck as it welcomed him home 
atter his day’a work, and then he stopped 
short suddenly in hia musings. 

“* Moat. likely ‘twill be claimied,”’ be exid, 
aloud. ‘ They clothes show ‘tis no common 
person's child, It belongs tothe quslity, 


‘same as you,” 


“Of course we must give her np if che is,” 
Dadley returned, in a disappointed tone ; * but 
I should like to keep her for my own.” 

It was-an echo of the man’s wieb, Vas it 
® pressience of what was to come in the fa. 
ture ? 

“ Maister Dadley,” Lake said, abraptly, 
“the ‘Parson’ wall be wonderia’ whaat’s 
become o’ ye.’’ 

“So he will,” young Crewadon returned, 

now for the firet ‘time- remembering how 
auxious bis tator would. be at his prolonged 
absence. In the excitement of the discovery 
he had forgotten him and tho fact that he 
had come away with Luke without acgaaint. 
ing hima of his intention todoso, ‘ We had 
bstter return at once.” 
* “Can. -ye) carry the chest to the boat? 
Stay tho’, we'd better put the child basck in 
its nest, an‘ eo tak’ it along wi’ us,’ Polwhib 
amended, 

This suggestion was at once acted apon. 
The piliow, blankets and scarves were re- 
placed in the box, the child oarefally laid upon 
them, still wrappsd up in the embroidered 
shawl, withous disturbing its heavy sleep, and 
then Luke, raising. the whole.as easily as 
though it bad. been a cardboard box fall ci 
feathers, bade Dadley pick up the cover he 
had ptized off and follow him to where they 
had left the boat. 

It was high time, for already the tide was 
rannivg into the Greater Tark’s Head, and 
had they waited. only a few moments longer 
they would have been unable to reach the 
boat ere she would have been floated off by the 
rising tide, for already the waves were lapping 
around her-stern stealthily, as though they did 
not wish to be caught out in their felonious 
designs. — 

Luke placed the box in the stern, bidding 
Dadley “ haean’ ee tit sae that it should'nd 
tilt overboard ; ’ but there was no need for this 
injanction, for the boy at once seated himeelé 
beside it and watched with wondering eyes 
and anxious care this strange treasure that the 
sea had given up. 

It did not take Polwhil very long to row 
back to Pengarth, as be had both wind and 
tide in his favour. 

When theyarrived at thelittle bay they found 
Mr. Fenton and Ben, who were about to em- 
bark in another boat for the purpose of going 
in search of Dadley, old Ben surmising that 
he had gone with Luke, as the latter's boat 
was absent. 

He bad assured the'réverend gentleman that 
hie popil would be qaite safe with Polwhil; 
batas the time went on’and they did not re 
turn, his anxiety made him prevail upon 
old man to come with him on a search. 

The words of reproach that he was about to 
address to his pupil on his thoughtless be- 
haviour, died on Mr. Fenton's lips as he sav 
the strange freight that the boatcarried. __ 

“ Why, what have you there?’ he cried in 
amazement, as Dadley raised the sleeping 10° 
fant in his arme, and slipped ashore. 

An explanation followed of the whole faols 
of the case. pee 

“ Strange,” he said, ‘very strange indeed, 
that that infant should esoape from sach $ 
terrible storm as that oflast night. You fee 
sure Lake that this-ohest came from the 
burning vedsel we saw ?”’ 

“Zhe most gartain, far ye can see where 
t’wood is searched, an’ where else could it 0 
come from? Folks aboot’ here doan’t dresé 
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their kids like thia! and Polwhil ‘tonched 
gingerly, asithough heewere afraid of harming 
i, the soft laco and muslin of the little frock. 
Still I couldna sware t'it, ’cauce I niver 
geen it throon o'erboord.” 

“Extraordinary,” muttered the clergyman. 
“ The ways of Providence are ingcrutadle.. To 
think that poor mite shou'd weather the 
storm, and sO many stalwart men should have 
gone to their deaths,”’. Aloud, he said, “ What 
are you going to do with it ?” 

“Carry it tothe cottage at onct, an’ then 
see one ®’ the wimmain wall coom an’ do far 
it," Luke responded, promptly. 

Nosooner said than done. Linke took the 
child from Dadley'’s arms, replaced if in its 
nest, and carried the whole bodily up to the 
cottage, and then went to finda suitable nurse 
among the women of the hamlet. 

Before he returned, to Dudley’s great de- 
light the little girl opened her blue eyes after 
turning about once or twice, and there and 
then commenced to ery. 

“ She is hungry,”’ cried the boy, and get- 
ting some milk be raised the tiny mite to a 
sitting posture, and held the cup to her lips. 

The crying ceased, and the child drank 
thirstily; then her great blue eyes wandered 
from his to the faces of the twomen, who were 
both regarding her with a perplexed etare as 
if searching for some:one abe knew, and not 
finding the person she wanted the tiny mouth 
quivered, and calling out, ‘' Mamma, mam- 
ma |!’ she recommenced her weeping, 

It was in vain Dudley tried all his boyish 
arts to soothe her. The little one was not to be 
comforted, and it was not till Luke returned 
with a buxom young woman, who had 
children of her own, that she yielded to the 
maternal blandishments and hushed her grief 
on her breast. 

Then was held a consultation as to what 
was best to be done with the tiny creature. 

Luke and Dadiey wished to-keep her. She 
seemed to: belong to them ;, but old Ben shook 
hishead over this proposal, and Mr. Fenton 

ined that they had-no right to keep this 
child, whoever she might be, away from her 
relatives. 

He suggested that as there was not the 
slightest clue on her clothes or in the box 
to show who she was, they should advertise in 
theprincipal London and conntry papers with 
a view to discovering her friends. Meanwhile 
there could be no «harm in her remaining ‘at 
the cottage if Marling and Polwhil chose to 
keep her for a time till she should be claimed. 
‘ It was finally decided that this should: be 

one, 


A girl was temporarily engaged to look after 

the child, and Dudley, who ‘seemed ‘to think 
that in some way she belonged to him, wrote 
tohis mother a glowing account, and requested 
her to allow him to contribute'to the expense 
= a the little one till her friends were 
ound, 
Lady Alicia, who never denied her son any- 
thing in reason, at once answered that she 
herself would defray'the keep of the child, and 
the wages of a nurse, and under these circum: 
stances Ben had to withdraw his objections, 
for the infant would be no addition of expense 
to their slender resources. 

Luke did not like the arrangement. He had 
anidea that the child he had saved would 
never be claimed ; in fact, he secretly hoped 
80, and he would have liked her to be totally 
dependent on him, to look upto him for every- 
thing, and the charity of another, even though 
5 in the most délicate fashion, annoyed 

But he was poor, and the cottage belonged 
to Ben, and he had no voice in the arrange- 
ments made by his elderly relative. 

The latter had set his face against Luke’s 
keeping the child at first, should her relatives 
not turn up. 

“ Bewaare a’ one ye hae saaved frae droonin’ 
shell waark ye harm!” he had said, but when 
be heard of the Lady Alicia's proposed liberal 
allowance for her keep, he changed hie tune, 





and, like Luke, almost wished she might-never 
be claimed. 

And she never was. 

Accounts appeared in all the papers of the 
rescue of the child. 

Advertisements were seni, containing 
minutest particulars of her appearance and 
clothing, but as though she had dropped from 
the skies, no one appeared to claim she waif 
of the sea. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue years rolled on. 

Ellaline, as Dadley had insisted on calling 
her, remained an inmate of Ben Marling’s 
cottage. 

Strangely enough, nothing was ever dis- 
covered of the ship which had met -her fate 
on Deadman’s Rock in such a terrible 
manner. 

Inquiries were made at Lloyds, but though 
several ships were reported missing with all 
hands, and were never seen again afier that 
fearfulnight, yet is could not -be ascertained 
which of them was the.one whieh had been 
burned to the water's edge off the wild coast 
of Fengarth. 

It wasall conjecture, too, as to why the 
infant.had-been enclosed in that chest. 

Some inclined to. the idea of crime—that 
this was some child whose relatives were 
interested in getting rid of it, und thai it had 
never beenon board the burning ship at all; 
and this theory was somewhat borne ont by 
the fact of there being mo sorap of writing in 
the box, no initial even on the Liliputian 
garments-about it. 

Bat others again declared this was sbsurd. 
What but a mother’s love would have found 
this means of givingher darling one chance 
for its life? 

And the careful manner in which it was 
wrapped up and fastened to prevent injary, 
and tho holes bored in the top to give it air 
showed conclusively, to their thinking, that 
not murder, but safety, was the object with 
which it had been enclosed in the box. 

Be that as it may, no clae was ever found 
to Ellaline’s identity. 

That she was the child of wealthy parents 
her clothing seemed to indicate, and .as she 
me up'she displayed all the traces of gentle 

irth. 

Her soft skin, aristocratic features, slender 
form, and delicate hands:and feet, all showed 
that indefinable something which blue blood 
and. ancient lineage are alone supposed to 
bestow. 

There was nothing plebeian sbout the little 
maiden who ran about the rocks at Pengarth, 
= made the sunshine of Lake Polwhil’s 
ife. 

No one could tell. her exact ‘age, for, though 
very small when first discovered, it was found 
she could walk fairly well, aud could speak a 
few words in baby danguage. 

Mr. Fenton guessed her to be from eighteen 
months to two years old, but this, like every- 
a about. her, could not be satisfactorily 
settled. 

Dadley wasso delighted with this new pley- 
thing that hesought and obtaimed permission 
from his father and mother to prolong his 
stay at Pengarth for two or three weeks be- 
yond the time when he should have returned 
to school ; and he spent the whole of that time 
looking after and playing with his tiny pro- 
tégée. 

He spent the whole of his pooket-money 
buying toys, dolls and sweets for her, and 
the little showed her a. iation ‘of hia 
kindness by toddling about after him, and 
putting up her little rosebud‘ mouth to be 
kissed whenever he produceda fresh gift. 

She soon grew accustomed to her surround. 
ings, and ceasedtocry for ‘‘ mamma.” 

If she showed a preference for anyone it 
was for Dudley Crewsdon, who was nottooold 
to be a playfeilow for her. 

Bat she was also fond of Luke, who would 


carry her abort on hiashculder, and give tp 
any work he might be engaged in did she 
want to be amused. 

Is was with the greatest reluctance at last 
that Dudley was obliged. to. bid. farewell for 
a@ time to Pengarth, snd the tiny fairy who 
had all uncousciously wound berself into o 
place'in the boy’s hesrt, but he could no longer 
delay, s0 with much regret and many promires 
that he would come again next yesr to ceo 
her and Ben and Luke, hs, with Mr. Fen- 
ton, took his departure. 

Ellaline cried « little for her playfellow, but 
she was.too yourg to mies anyone for long, 
and transferred her affections to Luke, who 
did his best to spoil her. 

Indeed it was-ctricusto remark the strong 
man’s affection for the little fragilo child 
thrown upon his care, 

He would carry her in bia arms for miler, 
He would hush her to sleep with the gentle- 
ness of a woman, snd no mother could have 
been tenderer than this great rough man in 
humonring ali her little whims-and fancies. 

Ben, when he wae in bis euperstitious moods, 
would shake bis head over Luke's idolutry of 
the child. ‘Shell wark ye haarm one o’ there 
days,’’ be would mutter, half to himeclf, 

Oncs when Luke heard him he said, 
** Doan’t ’ee talk nonsense, Ben.”’ 

‘Taint nonsense, aad. She's bony, ter Go 
is, she can’ ’elp it. Ove’ as ye’ve saaved fro’ 
the sea will bring ye sorrow as sure as there's 
a sky above ye.” 

‘* Ben, I do wish ee wudn't taalk like thaat,”’ 
Luke said, irritably, ‘‘ Whaat baarm could 
yon poor tiny mite do? An’ as fur eaaving 
life, h’aint ye doon it mony a toime?” 

‘“* Aye, I bev.” 

‘Wal, whera’s the haaym coomed ‘that? ” 

“T saaved ’em, true, Jaad, hoot——”’ 

* Bat whast?"” 

“I ain't kept em,” very: significantly. They 
goned awaay an' I never eee’em:no more.” 

“« T’m:not goin’ter give cop my little Lula fur 
aul thaat. Why sbe maakes the'plaace quite 
different, more home-hke,’’ Luke eaid, as the 
object of theirconversation olambered up cn 
his knees, and tried to twine her -little arms 
around his brawny neck. ‘* You loveme, little 
one?" he continued tenderly. 

‘+ Igs, I loves 00,’ she lieped. 

‘“T doan’t deny, ‘bat she’s a pritty little gal, 
an’ the leddy’s money cooms.in bandy-loike.” 

‘*\I-wish she didn’é send. it,” Luke said, 
moddily. 

‘* Hey, Jaad, but swe couldna keep t'child 
wi'ont it. There's the lass tobe paid an ’tbhe 
extry food. You'm not able ter ces to the little 
wan Wi out some petticoat t’ assist ye.” 

This was perfectly true, Willing as Luke 
was totake charge of Ellaline the’ mysteries 
of washing and dressing such a delicate piece 
of ‘humanity were beyond him, and he was 
glad to relegate them to the aun-burned girk 
who bad been inetaliei as nurre and general 
attendant in Ben Marling’s cottage. 

True to his promise, Dadley Crewsdon re- 
torned to Pengarth every year to «see how 
his waif of the sea was getting on; and in 
time the child began to look eagerly forward 
to those pericdical vieits. 

The lady Alicia Crowsdon, who had re- 
teraed from Italy much improved in health, 
was prevailed upon by her son to come down 
with him to Cornwall on one of these expe- 
ditions so that she might sce for hereelf what 
a beautifal child Ellstine was growing. 

The lady did not stay at Ben's cottage, 
which was not large enough to hold her 
and her maid, Two rooms were taken for her 
in the:hotel, which bad only lately eprang 
into existencs in Pengarth. “ 

Lady Alicia accompanied Dadley to the cot- 
tage to see the little girl he raved about. She 

ted to see a pretty, golden«haired, blue- 
eyed child, but she was fairly startled when 
she saw the delicate loveliness of the tiny 
maiden who received her with a grace of man- 
ner and aplomb that rivalled her own, and 
would have done credit to’ lady of the Court. 





Ellaline at this time was about seven or 
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eight years old, and was a child of whom any 
father or mother might have felt proud. It 
is rare indeed that such beanty is seen in one 
80 young, and added to this the tiny maiden 
¢eemed possessed of a very sweet disposition. 

Of course she had her little childish whims 
and fancies, but was so lovable on the whole 
that it was no wonder rough, stalwart Luke 
Polwhil cared for her with such tender affeo- 
tion, or that rugged old Ben Marling’s face 
lighted up when she ran to greet him on his 
return from his daily labour, or played about 
smong the boats near him when he was putting 
his fishing-gear in order, in spite of his secret 
conviction that she was bound to work Luke 
some harm. 

Dadley was delighted with his mother’s 
genuine admiration of Ellaline, and was very 
gtatefal to her when she said she would under- 
take to have her well educated. 

Bat Luke Polwhil, who looked upon the 
beautifal child as in some sense his especial 
property, inasmuch as had he not gone that 
Gay to the Tark’s Head Caverns, she might 
never have been rescued from her floating 
prison, or been found till too late and life was 
extinct, would not hear of his darling being 
sent away to a boarding-school, and Lady 
Alicia, recognising that the man had some 
right to have a voice in the matter, waived 
the point, and Ellaline was sent as a day- 
boarder to the best school that the neighbour- 
hood of Pengarth afforded, and it was also 
arranged that the Reverend Mark Fenton 
should give her the benefit of his learned in- 
stractions whenever he accompanied his pupil 
to the Cornish village, which, up to the pre- 
eent, bounded her knowledge of the world, for 
she had been too young to remember anything 
of her former surroundings before she had 
been placed in what might well have proved 
to have been her coffin. 

So Ellaline grew up in the clear, pure air, 
beautifal in mind and body, a very child in 
her innocence and artlessness, a woman in her 
unconscious fascination and charm. 


Sixteen Fhe we had passed since she had so 


mysteriously been given up by the treacherous 
sea, and the passing of those sixteen years had 
but developed into the beauties of os 
rose the promises the bud had shado fortb, 

There was not a maiden in or near Pengarth 
thas could vie with Luke Polwhil’s Sea Rose 
for beauty ; and so Dudley Crewsdon, long ago 
emancipated from college and tutors, and now 
a handsome man of thirty, thought, as, after 
an absence of four or five years in India, he 
= visit to the well-known cottage in Pen: 
gar o 

When he had last seen her she was a beau- 
tifal child of twelve or thirteen, who kissed 
him frankly as she bade him a sobbing good- 
bye on the eve of his journey to India; now 
he found her an extraordinarily lovely girl— 
nay, @ woman, for all her years could not have 
mumbered more than eighteen, with all a 
woman’s most fatal power of fascination. 

He came upon her seated upon the rock 
which had been a favourite resting-place of 
hers when a child, and though he had not 
seen her for four or five years and she had 
grown from child to woman in the interim, 
he could not mistake the glorious, dark-blue 
eyes, now gazing out seaward, or the sheen of 
the golden hair, which seemed to have caught 
some of the sun's rays and imprisoned them. 

She was dressed in some very simple white 
material, but simple though it was it could 
no’ hide the grace of the undulating lines of 
her figure; the thick-soled shoes could not 
disguise the symmetry of her small feet, or 
the sunburn disfigure her slender fingers. 

Her coarse, straw hat was off lying beside 
her, and the sea-breezes were gently roffling 
the golden curls on her brow, lingering lovingly 
as though they liked thus coftly kissing unre- 
buked one so fair. 

Dadley Crewsdon felt his heart strangely 
stirred as he gazed at her, himself unseen for 
awhile. 

In bis wanderings he had come across many 


beautifal women, fair and dark, bat never had 





he seen one to equal this girl who was sitting 
there, all unconscious that a watcher was 
taking in every detail of her fresh, youthful 
loveliness, looking at her with his soul in his 
eyes and the dawn of a new love, very different 
from what he had imagined the feeling to be 
that he had entertained for the rescued waif, 
growing upon him. 

It was with a start that Dadley Crewsdon 
recognised the fact that here, unknown, name- 
less, friendless, save for the charity that had 
succoured her in her darkest hour of need— 
here was the woman alone ont of all the world 
oe he loved and would choose to be his 

ride. 

Insensibly, though he bad not noticed it, 
his love for the tiny girl he had helped to 
rescue had grown with his growth till the 
image of Ellaline had enshrined itself in his 
heart, preventing any other woman's entrance 
there. That was the secret of his non-impres- 
sibility to the charms of female influence. 

Ellaline alone reigned in his imagination, 
and seeing her now in the fall flash of her 
youthfal beauty, fanned the smouldering 
embers into a sudden fierce flame that would 
be quenched only in death. 

* Ellaline,’’ he said softly at length rounding 
the rock and standing between her and the 
restless, heaving sea, on which her laminoas 
eyes were dreamily fixed: ‘‘ Ellaline, have you 
no word of greeting for me? Have you quite 
forgotten me ?” ‘ 

With a cry of delight the young girl 
sprang up, @ soft blush tinging with roseate 
hue her fair face. Holding out her hands 
though, in so doing, she dropped both hat and 
book on the damp sand, she exclaimed joy- 
ously, ‘Oh! Dudley, you havecome at last.” 

** Why little one,” he said tenderly as he 
drew her towards him in the old caressing 
fashion he had used when she was a child, 
‘have you missed me?”’ 

‘So much,” she returned, ingenuously. 
‘‘ The time has seemed so long since you were 
here last,” 

‘* Nearly five years.” 

‘* Yes, they were such long years to me.” 

‘But I have come at last as I promised.” 

**I knew you would.” 

‘* How did you know it, Ella?’ 

“Because you said you would return, and 
80 I waited,’’ she answered simply. 

“My little a murmured pas- 
sionately beneath his th. 

She went on, 

“I have often waited for you here, for you 
remember, Dudley, it was here we parted. Ben 
said you would not come back, but Luke and 
I knew better.” 

Someway this allusion to Luke Polwhil 
jarred upon Dadley Crewsdon’s feelings. He 
could not account for it, but so it was. “So 
you _ Luke both — - of my return,” 

said, trying to s ightly. 

** Yes, Bat ae Rid you not write to let 
us know you were coming?”’ 

‘‘I wished to give you a surprise. I only 
arrived in England last week, and, Ellaline, of 
course I was obliged to go to Crewsdon Hall 
first before I came down here.” 

‘Certainly, you must have been anxious to 
see your mother after such a long absence.” 

* Poor mother, she is not very strong. She 
sends all kind wishes to you, Hilaline.”’ 

‘Lady Alicia has been very kind. She has 
come here occasionally to see me, and she 
writes me such nice letters asking after my 
progress in my studies. I have left school 
now, Dudley.” 

‘In fact, you are quite a grown-up young 
lady, Ellaline,” 

** And, Dadley, your mother actually asked 
me on a visit to Crewsdon Hall. Was it not 
good of her?” 

“ Dear mother, itis just like her. No one 
can equal her for goodness.” He spoke enthu- 
piastically, for the affection between mother 
and son was very strong, and the kindness 
shown to Ellaline touched him strangely. 

‘She said nothing to me about it. But 
did you enjoy your visit?” 





“I did not go, Dadley.” 

* Not go!” he echoed, his estonishm:; 
ery depicted on his face, 

‘i 0,” 


‘* Why, what reason had youfor no‘ aco). 
ing my mother's invitation?” 

Ellaline hesitated a moment. 
said,— 

“ Luke——” 

“Luke! What reason has he for interfer. 
ing?” interrupted Dudley, halt-angrily. 

“‘ Luke thought that it would be better {or 
me not to go!’ she returned, rather timidly, 

‘*Confound his impudence! I beg your 
pardon, Ellaline! I should not have said 
that, but it makes me angry to think my 
mother’s advances should have been met by 
a refasal. What could Polwhil mean by 
such conduct ?’’ 

‘Do not be angry, Dadley,” Ellaline said, 
pleadingly. ‘Luke meant it for the best, 
He would not do anything except for my 
benefit; he is too fond of me for that!” 

Dadley made an impatient movement. 

He did not wish to hear that any other 
man should look with eyes of affection upon 
this lovely girl. 

Already the demon of jealousy was entering 
into his soul. 

Ellaline went on, without noticing her 
companion’s discomporure,— 

** Luke thought, and old Ben agreed with 
him, that it would only unsettle me for my 
quiet life here if I went among your grand 
friends; and then, too, my clothes would 
not have done to wear in your home, 
Dudley!” 

* Your clothes! What is the matter with 
them? They are fit to wear anywhere,” 
Dadley said, glancing admiringly at the 
graceful figure before him, the homeliness of 
the garments she wore not detracting from her 
beauty in his eyes. 

And, manlike, he could not see why what 
suited her so well here on the rocky beach, 
where only an occasional fisher-girl, with 
tucked-up skirts and bare legs, was the sole 
representative of Pengarth fashion, would not 
have suited her there as well; forgetting or 
ignoring the fact that her simple cottons and 
homespuns would have been totally out of 
place among the rich brocaded velvets and 
gleaming satins and silks worn by the women 
of his mother’s acquaintance. i 

Bat, young and simple as she was, Ellaline 
understood that it would not have done for 
her to go unless she could have been dressed 
more appropriately. Why, Pauline, Lady 
Alicia’s maid, wore clothes that were far 
better than her own. 

No; Luke was right. It was best that she 
should remain at Pengarth, leading a peacefal 
wholesome life among the fresh seabreszes, 
untroubled by care or sorrow. 

She was totally unconscious of the secret 
reason underlying Polwhil's unwillingness to 
let her go away from the safe, if obscure, 
shelter of Pengarth. 

Yet tkere it was, Luke Polwhil, the brawny, 
rough fisherman of forty, loved this sweet 
treasure that the sea had given him—loved 
her with a deep, undying sffection that was 
none the less powerful because if wad re 
pressed. 

Rough, unlearned, superstitions as he ws*, 
he recognised the rare beauty of the gir!, who 
had been so strangely cast upon hia care. 

Here, in Pengarth, she seemed to belong to 


him, 

She made the sunshine of that bumble 
home, but well he knew were she to go away 
into that great world shat he had of, she 
would be lost to him for ever. . 

Others would seeand admire that loveliness 
—would want to win her for their own, 40' 
then what chance would there be that his 
humble devotion would meet with any é- 


ward ? P 

He felt that he was not worthy of eo 
bright, particular star, but yet he knew tha 
no polished gentleman would give het a part, 


Then the 
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more disinterested affection than he, the poor 


ishman. 
Oeat of all this Ellaline was happily ig- 


ft. 
nthe was fond of Linke in « calm, placid 
fashion. She regarded him much as she 
would a very indulgent father who had never 
ad an unkind word to her, and who 
had guarded her childhood and early girlhood 
from every harm, 

But as to love—such love as he felt for her 
_she had no more idea of that than the waves 
that were 80 calmly rippling in the warm sun- 
shine at her feet. 

“Qh, Dadley!'’ she said, in answer to his 
last remark, ‘‘you say 80 because you have 
never seen me in any other, but if I were 
amongst richly dressed ladies, you would think 
me a dowdy, indeed !”” ‘ 

“ [ should never think you anything but 
the dearest girl in the world, no matter how 
you might be dressed!” he returned, looking 
so tenderly into her soft blue eyes that they 
drooped beneath his earnest gaze, and a alight 
flash rose to her fair cheeks. 

“Have you come to stay, Dadley?’’ she 
asked, after an embarrassed pause. 

“For a week or two,'’ he answered, “ that is 
if you think I can be put up at the cottage 
fora short period.” —_ 

“Oh, yes!" she said, “there is plenty of 
room if youcan put up with oursimple ways.” 

“Of course, Ican, Ella; you do not sup- 
pose that my stay in India has spoiled me for 
such things as your famous cream and pre- 
serves ? I assure you I shall a iate them 
all the more after the curries and kabobs that 
I have been accustomed yi yi 

“ Luke and Ben will be so glad to see you 

in,” she said, cphewn Ae pernanser me 4, & 

“ Will they ?” ha replied, ely. He had 
a lurking suspicion that he % not be so 


welcome to one at least of the men as he was 
toher. He was nettled at the way in which 
Luke Polwhil had interfered with his mother's 
intention of a Tape to.stay with her. 


It was presump 
could not expect to keep such a pearl of great 
price hidden away in that remote village; she 
was formed to shine among the great and the 
grand of the land. 

Whatever Luke’s private feeli might 
have been there was no want of iality in 
his greeting of the young man, whom in 
times gone aley had wont to call 
“Maister Dudley.” The best room was given 
up to.hia use, The best fare’ their simple 
ménage could afford was placed before him, 
and everything that was possible was done for 
his comfort 


_ Dudley Crewsdon gave himeelf up to the en- 
joyment of the hour. 

_ There was no doubt about it, he was becom. 
ing head over ears in love with Ellaline. 

He let himself drift along the tide of his 
love without thinking of possible consequences. 
He loved Ellaline. He was pretty certain 
that his love was returned, that was sofficient 
for him at the present. 

No thought of what his proud father, the 
old Squire of _Crewsdon Hall, might say ever 
troubled him in these halcyon days, when he 
wandered about the shore unrebuked, with 
Ellaline by his side in all the rapture and hap- 
piness of love's young dream. 

He forgot the proud traditions of his race— 
forgot that the o ject of his passion was prac- 
tically nameless as well as penniless—forgot 
that his father would probably demand his 
Wite’s lineage and parentage,as never before 
a the history of the race had the head of the 

use of Crewsdon been known to marry any- 
own Pedigree te not “ traced — 

ver erations, and upon whose 
eacutcheon no blot oonld be found. ae 

bp could tell Ellaline’s parentage ? 

, 0 one, for no trace had ever been discovered 

e meyone belonging to her. 
a me the clothes in which she had been 
wal oped pointed to her being the child of 
cided! Y parents, and her own beauty was de- 
Y of an aristocratic type; but then 


on the man’s part. He | peril 





neither of these facts could guarantee that she 
was not really nameless, that lovely as she 
wasshe might not have been born in wedlock, 
but be the offspring of shame. 

On the other hand, living in this obscure 
village, unknown and unnoticed—save for the 
few who really cared for her for herself alone, 
and not for what she might be—this young 
girl, this solitary waif of the sea, might have 
been the only descendant of a proud and 
ancient name, the heiress to broad lands and 
great wealth, who t to have queened it 
by reason of her ition and her loveliness in 
that great world where outward rank and 
riches are thought more of than inward worth 
and goodness. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tuoss were happy days for the young lovers 
—spent ineach other’s companionship without 
a shadow to darken their enjoyment, or hint of 
unhappiness in the futare. 

Though Ellaline was not versed in the ways 
of society with its hollow shams, and its 
taking very often the pinchbeck for the real 
article, she had a strange charm of her own. 

Brought ae Seenee the superstitious Corn- 
ish fisher-folks, it was y tobe wondered at 
that she had imbibed some of their notions, 
though her education, and particularly that 
part of it that she had received from the Rev. 
Mark Fenton, had done much to prevent super- 
stition taking any deep root in her mind, yet 
the fascination that weird holds for many 
minds was not without its effect upon hers, and 
from quite a little thing she eagerly lis- 
tened to old Ben's yarns of the phantom ships 
—a ghosts that he was so fond of talking 
a ie 

Many a tims had Luke found her, when still 
quite a small child, standing on the verge of 
the cliff, memes in the direction of 
Deadman’s Rock ; when he had questioned 
her as tothe reason of her remaining in s0 
ous a position, she had avowed the fact 
that she was waiting for the spectre ship with 
the lady with the guides loca who froze men’s 
blood to ice aboard her to pass, and it took 
all Luke's patient coaxing to get the little 
maiden to return to the cottage with him 
without having seen what she desired. 

Though Dadley Crewsdon believed none of 
those tales yet it was pleasant to him to 
listen while Ellaline recounted them in her soft 
liquid voice, and he never, like Mr. Fenton, 
combated her simple faith in some of them. 
Not even when she told him that she herself 
had heard the submerged bells which had 
sunk with the vessel carrying them before 
they could reach the church for which they 
were destined ; and the sound of whose poe 
ing could at times be distinctly heard accord- 
ing to a local belief. 

e liked her all the more for thia fresh 
sweet innocence which could believe every- 
thing it was told. She was so unlike the 
languid, scented beauties of society, who 
cared for nothing, believed in nothing but 
their own charms, 

To her young mind all nature was glorious, 
and she sometimes surprised Dudley by the 
knowledge she showed about many things 
which he had never thought about. 

She knew the different cries of the cea- 
birds; the shriek, and mournful whistle of the 
curlew, the cackle of the gulls, the ‘‘ pewit"”’ 
of the plover, and the scream of the redshank, 
were all familiar to her. 

She could tell the different sorts of gulls, 
black-backed, grey, common, or black-headed 
which used to come with the hooded crows 
especially to the mouths of rivers that flowed 
into the sea, when the tide was out, and 
fought and gorged themselves with the small 
fish and sand-eele, that they would get out 
of the shallows; though to Dudley's less ex- 
perienced eye the gulls all looked alike, and 
he could see no difference in the myriad 
small birds with whose names and species 
she was perfectly familiar. 





Mauch of this lore Ellaline bad learned 
from Luke, who was never tired of taking the 
little girl about, showing her the haunts of 
the wiidfowl, and the recesses in the rocks or 
the holes in the shingle where some of them 
laid their eggs. 

He, too, it was who had rowed her out to the 
Tark’s Head Caverns, and shown her the 
place where she had been found, for Ellaline 
was not kept in ignorance of the circumstances 
of her being washed up on that stormy night 
when the strange vessel had been wrecked, 
and burned on Deadman’s Rock. 

Polwhil also was the one to provide her 
with numerous treasures in the shape of rare 
seaweed and shells, branches of coral in 
fanciful shapes, feather and birdseye mad- 
repores, and pebbles which he would cut and 
polish into various articles and ornaments 
for her use and adornment. 

It was a labour of love to Luke, no distance 
was too far for him to row, no trouble was too 
much for him to take, if by so doing he could 
procure some gratification for the child, and 
Ellaline was correspondingly grateful to him. 
In all her childish griefs she would fly to Luke 
for consolation, and it was wonderfal to see 
how tenderly the great, rough man would 
soothe the tiny maiden until smiles chased 
away the tears that were falling. 

Yet all Luke's patient care and love never 
had succeeded in raising in Ellaline other 
sentiments than those of gratitude, and a 
sort of filial affection. 

Never had her heart beaten any the faster 
from his proximity. Never had her eyes 
drooped beneath the glance of his. Never had 
any word of his power to stir her feelings or 
cause a flash to rise to her soft cheek. 

She had never even dreamed that he could 
look upon her in any other light than that of 
a daughter, and she was perfectly unconscious 
of the suffering she had it in her power to 
inflict upon the honest, good-hearted, if some- 
what rough, protector of her youth. Luke 
Polwhil himself had scarcely put into form 
the secret hopes he had been so long cherish. 
in 


g. 

There was no need to startle his darling out 
of her unconscious serenity. She was still 
little more than a child, there would be time 
——- when she was two or three years 
older. 

Sometimes in his humility he would think 
he was not worthy of this beautifal flower 
which was blooming in his humble home; but 
yet there was ro one about whom she would 
care to marry, and he never contemplated 
the possibility of Dadley Crewsdon'’s wishing 
to pluck and wear this Sea-Rose, this one 
treasure of his which he had guarded so 
carefully. 

He koew the Crewsdons to be a very old 
and very proud family. He thought a member 
of it would never condescend to wed an un- 
known, nameless girl, however beautifal and 
gracefal she might be, and therefore he was 
not seriously anxious when the two young 
people spent those summer days in happy 
companionship. 

Luke’s reason for not wishing Ellaline to go 
on & visit to Crewsdon Hall was that he knew 
that in all probability she would meet there 
young men who would not fail to be impressed 
with her beauty, and he feared that among 
them might be one who would woo and win 
her for his own, regardless of her friendless 
and moneyless position ; and he shrank from 
contemplating the possibility of a life passed 
without her brightening inflaence, for well 
he knew were she to marry into a sphere far 
above that in which she lived at Pengarth, 
she would be lost to himas surely as though 
the grave had closed over her young loveliness. 

There could be nothing between a grande 
dame, @ glittering star in the firmament of 
society, and the poor, uncouth, unlettered 
fisherman of Pengarth. The danger close at 
hand he had never dreaded. Dudley Crews- 
don, he supposed, took an interest in the waif 
because he had been partly instrumental in 
her rescue; indeed, had it not been for him, 
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Luke might not have discovered her ; but that 
the heir to such a grand old name should ever 
think of wooing one unknown and totally: 
relationless as Ellaline was, he had never 
even imagined. 

It was therefore a terrible shock to him one 
day when on returning from an expedition to 
the neighbouring niarket-town, where he had 
been for the purpose of laying in a stock of 
provisions, Ben who was nearing ninety; 
having left allsuch work to the younger man, 
and only pottered’ about a little in the sun- 
shine, making a pretence of mending- nets, 
Luke, striding along with a load that would 
have taxed an ordinary man’s energies to the 
utmost, but which he seemed scarcely to feel, 
came suddenly upon a sight that almost took 
his breath away, and made him, strong man 
as he was, feel faint with sudden terrible 
fear. 

Yet to an ordinary observer the sight would 
have been a pretty and romantic one. 

Only a girl with her golden head resting 
contentedly on her lover’a shoulder, while he 
clasped het tenderly and lovingly close to 
him, and bending down laid his lips to hers in 
a long lingering kiss, such a kiss as would 
only pass between affianced lovers who-were 
all in all to each other, and who had forgotten 
the outside world in the contemplation of 
their own enraptured bliss. 

The young lovers, for anyone could see that 
was the relation in which these two stded'to 
each other, were Dadley and Eilla}ine. 

Bat “had Luke seen the fabled Gorpom he! 
could “not have stood more rigidly, more ac 
though he were indeed turned to stone. ‘ 

Was thie frightful thing trae? His one 
treasure, the little ewe lamb that he» had 
guarded ‘so faithfoliy and lovingly, was she 
to betorn from him ? 

Was there noone among the grand ladies 
that Dudley Crewsdon must know that he 
could have chosen, and left this sweet sea- pink 
to bloom in her obscurity for those who loved 
her so well; by which Lake meant:himeelf, 

Why, why had he never spoken, never triedi 
to gain her affection? Too well now did he 
recognise that it was toolate. She loved, ané 
it was this young and handsome man; who 
was alrendy endowed with so many of this 
world’s goods. Why should one haveall, and 
another have taken from him the only preciéus 
possession that he had ? 

Polwhil groaned in the agony of his spirit, 
as so many have done before; as; alag! iso 
many will till this earth comes toan end. 

** Fool, fool!” be’ muttered, “I mont-a- 
known she ‘were never meant for the liikes o’ 
me! What bel thaat I should a:hoped she 
mont wan day a-learned ter saay, Luke, I 
loves ye, I wall be yer bride; but) now——”’ 
and the strong man hid his‘face in his hands, 
while his chest heaved with convulsive sobs, 

He had grown so accustomed to the idea 
that she would spend her life with thém at 
Pengarth, that this sudden revelation strock 
him with all the greater force: She would go 
away to the great world and leave him deso- 
late, the one ray of sunshine taken away from 
his hard life. 

In that hour of agony Ben's worde, spoken 
sixteen years before, flashed across him, 

‘* Beware o’ one ye hae rescued frae the say, 
she’s bonn’ t’ waark ye harm.” 

He ‘would have laid down his life for her 
willingly, but to yield her +0 another, to let 
— away beyond his ken, this was bitter 
indeed. 


Then suddenly a thought came to him, and 
hs clenched his fist, and the dark blood 
mounted to-hia brow. 

“Et I thowt that he meant her any haarm I 
wud kill him where hestaands!” he muttered, 
with almost Cain-like ferocity in his glance, 
as he saw the caresses Dudley was bestowing 
upow his fair companion, totally unconscious 
that he was being watched bya pair of miser- 
able, jéalous eyes. ‘Ef ‘e ’ad never coom 
baack she wud a bin mine, contented to live 
wi’ Ben and me. I wish ’e’d never seen ‘er; 
that ’e'd ‘ad nothirk to do wi' ’er bein’ taught 


, that day had Dadley avowed 


all they foinoe ¢ . A fisherman’s woife ’as 
no need 0’ book-larnin’; bat now—but now 
——" and he wr his hands bitterly, ‘Oh! 
I wish I were ded, fur then I coufdna feel.” 
Possamape ype. ps! pare unconscious ‘¢ the 
storm of grief unhappiness un- 
wittingly raised in Luke Polwhil’s- breast, 
were sauntering slowly. away, weaving roseate 
visions. for the future, when they wonld be 
always together, not thinking of obstacles 
there might be in their. path to prevent the 
course of their true love running smooth. 

They were so much engrossed with them- 
selves and their new-found bapeinees. for only 

8 passion, and 
received the assurance of its return from the 
object of it, when Luke had been the unseen 
witness of their transports, that they did not 
notice Polwhil’s unusnat taditurnity that 
evening; but Ben; in spite.of -his ninety 
year, saw that. something was.wrong with 
him, and, yrtiiog tinp-end two.together, from 
the friendliness of the young pair, shook his 
old head and marmured to himself 
knowed sorrew wud,.coom +’ the, land. 
that it were the lass’s. fault, she couldna ‘elp 
it. Buat-wan saaved.frae the sea were boun’ 
t’ wark harm +’ the wan as saaved ’er,” 

Ben still hugged. his old superstitions tight ; 
still firmly believed.in ‘‘ Fantum Ships and 
charnel meteors that barned bluely o'er some 
oman grave in — glassy jean, pabey 

not speak so openly about them, at least, 
to Luke, who was now. more disinclined. than 
ever to listen to his prognostications of evil. 


dent happiness was little less than: tortare, 
now that his eyes wére edy soon 
s0M6 excuse tog tter the evening.meal,. 
which he had scarcely touched. He could not 
bear to lbokon the face which he:loved, with 
all the foree of his -untutered. . He 
must school. himself. to the. ine p, but he 
could nos remain under the same roof. with 
the man who had supplanted him. BA 

Up and. down the amall beach he paced, 
‘wrestling with this fierce pain that, assailed 
‘bim,.ell tbe more.unbearable. because he. had 
never even imagined its possibility. 


(To be céneludedin our nest.) 





A enrir change fs ‘tiking” place “in ‘veils, 
The shortést completéty cbver the 1 
many ar6 much longer. Soiifé' ure’ 
into a string at the top, quite inold style, 
are tied ronnd the crown of large- 
hats, and then another very narrow 
velvet ribbon is run through the bottom 
veil, just over the heading of the’ lave edgin 
and this is tied under the chin 80 as to sh 
the whole of the face, liké a large mask. 
is an exceltent invention for cold and win 
weather, Another pretty style isto cover 
crown of a large-brimmed hat with feather- 
tips, and the brim with a lace scarf so ar- 
ranged that one edge forms a fall over the 
brim to shade the éyes. The scarf finishes in 
a long end at the back, and is coiléd round the 
neck like a boa. 


Guits ayp. Tazm Youne, — Every. bird 
watohes over and cares for her own nest, 
though the numbers are so-great and the tu- 
mult so excessive that it is difficult to conceive 
how each gull can setoguien her spotted 
eggs, placed in the-midst: of 20 many others, 
exactly similar in size, ehape and colour; and 
when at length the young are hatched, and 
are swimming-about:on the loch, or. crowded 
together on some grassy point, the old birds, 
as they come:home from a-distance with food, 
fly rapidly amidst thousands of young ones 
exactly similar to their o without even 
looking at them, until they their own off- 
spring, which, recognising their 
amongst all the other birds, receive . the 
morsel without any of the hungry little crea. 
tnres around attempting to dispute the prize, 
each waiting patiently for its own parent, in 
perfect confidence that its turn will come in 


— 








due season, 


Luke, to whom. the-sight-of the lovers’ evi-.|, 


parents | of 


FACETLA. 


Way ie the detter “‘X” ‘like @ person jp, 
doubt? Becsuse it is always in “ perplexity,” 
“ Ropire,” Faid thé visitor, “fave you any 
little brothers and sistérs?” “No,” 
wee Robbie ; ‘I’m all the children we've got” 


4 on boards, 

amer as to what was the firs, 

land they should sight off the Chinese cong, 

answered: ‘ Faith, the first land ye will sight 
is a jank!” 

"Tr I putmy money into thesavings bank,” 
said'Pat, ‘when can’ -I draw it ont am 
‘O,” anewered _ bis fellow-countryman, “ij 
'you put it in to-day, you cam get it ont to. 
motrow, by giving a fortdight’s notice.” 

Tas Vorcr waco Stirs a Grit —Mip 
Amanda had jdst- a gates téte-0-téte ‘with 
Lieutenant Eligible, and was askeil by her 
gdardian how shd liked his’ conversation, 
to which shereplied: “‘'Ob, immensely! 
There's a ring in his voice.” 


Ayn Tmrortant Dirrernence.—'t The. area of 
country,” said ete Leeseps to the 
ussian Prince Orloff, ‘‘is almoat. exactly 
similar in extent to that-of the ros A “The 
important difference,’ replied prinee, ‘is 
that, while the area. of the nfoon. is a fixed 
quantity, that of. Rassia .is continually 
‘increasing.’! : 
Nor & Sewsrrive Cnitp.—* Mollie, I wish 
_you would bea-better little girl/’ said a fond 
father to his! little daughter ; “yow-haveno 


‘} ides bowtorry: am thatontiime :has to 


vow ¢ “teers 4 Sead Wteapaeaan% 
‘papa,’’ wag the reply of the’ angel ; “ 
se edvenc that wetadhicodltiine Halt 
thetiaie I don’t heart what'she says,” 


A Bir or bhai Recgg Eiger couple of 
“innocents” waited ed stor of the 
médical facuity of Hei 

ing colfoqtt 
1“ What is If you want?’ THe : 
‘We wish to sell otr bodies for “dissection 
| after Geath.”” Professor : “Ve: it; how 
-much do youask?"’ The Was wets « Well, 
you ste, at the University of Magdeburg they 
guve ts each ten thalers tf” 

‘* Yue," said Trenchly, at. the eating: hous 
‘(I like thie-place, it isso edifying, you know, 
to follow. articles. of diet through their ever- 

ing course, Here’s this meat pie, for 

My first acquaintance with it was 

in the shape of a roast ; nextday it was eerved 

as a ragont, the next it appeared av hasb, then 

croquettes, and now here it.is.sgein as meat 

pie... Here, take it-baok and, keep it uatil to- 

morrow: I’m just wild to.know what new 
guise it will put on.” 

A Oivriovs Max woo Lobdeen Anrin.—He 
was a mathemati¢al fellew,-and given fo 
making intricate eS His 
canon was = take —— or ; — 
sug; to his prospective mother-in- 
that it had better take place’ on Thursday. 
“ Why do you with it changed?’ she asked, 
suspiciowely. Well,” sid he, “I Have been 
making a ealetldtion, and TI find that my 
silver wedding will come on a Suturdiy even- 
ing; and that would néver do, as ‘that is the 
evéning I have'to! goto the lode.” 

Turns isa stoty of an. Imperial Highues? 
waltzing thrice in the same evening with an 
English lady at the Court She 
naturally felt and frankly expreséed 
highly flattered by the compliment. 
not intend it as a compliment,” was jr 
answer, “ Then,’ eaid the lady, somewhss 
rebuffed, “ your Highness-mnst be very fon 

ing.” ‘I detest dancing,” was the 
uneatisfactory response, ndeterred L | 
her -ill-success, the fair Englishwoman 8 
rosecuted her inquiries.‘ What, then, MY 
ask, can be your Imperial Highness ¢ ear} 
for dancing?”’ ‘‘Madam,” was the exal 





pérsonage’a curt reply, ‘I dance to perspics! : 
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SOCIETY. 


Souz surprise was expressed that, when the 
Empress Frederick left London, althouga 
there was a Gaard of Honour as the Charing- 
cross Station, composed of the Scots Guards 
with their pipers, the latter were silent. The 
explanation ia simple. The Empress 
Frederick, like ali lovers of music, has @ 
mortal hatred of the bagpipes, and it was in 
deference to this well-known prejadice that 
Her Majesty consented to forego the pleasure 
of hearing them, thereby giving the highest 
possible proof of ker love for the daughter to 
whom she was bidding farewell. 

Tus awkwardness of a good many of the 
younger ladies in the Throne Reom on the 
occasion of the last Drawing-room was very 
noticeable, and seemed to amuse the Wales 
girls and their cousin exceedingly. The truth 
is, the girl of the period is growing so terribly 
strong minded that she has no attention left 
for the minor elegancies of life; Blue Rib- 
bonite, politician, senior classic at Girton, 
and all the rest. of it, she comes out only too 
dreadfully well educated, but hae forgotten to 
cultivate such minor acquirements as how to 
hold herself gracefully in a train, or make a 
good curtsey. 


Taz Duke of Portland has been caught at 
last, says Modern Socicty, and the biggest fish 
in our matrimonial market has been hooked, 
and we are to have a Duchess of Portland in 
the person of Miss Dallas Yorke. ‘The’ miser- 
able suspense and anguish which the length- 
ened celibacy of the youthfal head of the House 
of Bentinck has caused the mothers and 
daughters of Mayfair and Bélgravia ia simply 
incalculable, and now that his Grace has 
finally laid his strawberry leaves at the feat 
of Miss Winifted Dallas Yorke, there is a 
general feeling’ of in patrician circles, 
for the tension of & had become too 
great, and'as all. the ladies who so. thirsted to 
drink of the sweet waters’ of Welbeck know, 
of course, that'the'lad could only marry ‘one 
women ata time, though each one hoped to 
be the chosen one, 


Tse Earl and Countess of Cadogan, the 
Dachess of Westminster, and the Earl and 
Countess of Aberdeen were present. at. the 
laying of the’ foundation stone of the first 
section of Sloane-gardens House. The object 
of the Ladies’ Dwelling Company is to supply 
suitable home aécommodation at a reasonable 
rent to ladies of #tuall means, where they may 
be able to live more cheaply than in the 
average lodging- Some 300.applications 
for apartments’ have already been received, 
and the scheme may be welcomed as finding 
& quiet refuge for those most miserable of all 
people, who “have seen better days.” 


Tre New York World thus describes ‘the 


dress which Mra, Harrison,. the new Presl-. 


dentess, was to wear at the Inauguration 
Bail:—“ The materiat is a costly black silk 


velvet, and the dress ig to be made with a | P 


very long train. The petticoat is of black 
satin, draped with beautiful Brussels lace, 
gathered quite full and draped a little across 
the front. The train and bodies are of velvet, 
and the latter is cut low, but still at a very 
modest line. The back is slightly pointed, 
but the front is shaped square, and there are 
folds of black lace about it, with = bit of white 
lisse lying next to the skim. Mre. Harrieon 
has still a very nice throat and pair of 
shoulders, Around her throat will bea broad 
black velvet band clatped with a diamond 
star, and @ necklace hangs below this. Her 
sleeves will reach jast below the elbow, 
finished With Jace and lisse. Drawn up to 
meet these will bes pair of yellow tan Sadde 
gloves, fifteen buttona in length. The slippers 
are of black satin, beaded with jet upon the 
toes, and the fan is of black ostrich feathers, 
Me sticks of shell. Mra, Harrigon's thick, 
— gtey hair will be worn high in 


i. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue proportionate consumption of salt in 
different countries is stated to bo very variable. 
In Great Britain it is about twenty-two pounds 
annually for each person, in the United States 
at filty-two, in France at fifteen pounds. Be- 
sides its direct consumption as iood, enormous 
quantities are needed for g meats 
and fish. It is mentioned in the Bible as one 
of the things most n to life. Its 
inordinate use is said to induce plethora, in- 
creasing the weight and strength of the body. 
As a mineral substance, it is the only one 
universally employed as an article of food by 
man, 

Srrezt Tramways 1n New Yonrx.—Daring 
the year ending September 30th, 1888, the 
number of passengers on the street railways 
and ele railways of New York City waa 
376,913,586, an increase of 18,000,000 over the 
number for 1887. This, at the uniform fare 
of five cents (2}d.), represents a total revenue 
of $18,845,679,300 (about £3,769,135), There 
are nineteen ‘city railway” companies, 
eighteen of which are horse car surface lines, 
and the other is the elevated railway system, 
with ita four parallel lines. The equipment 
consists of 3,054 cars.and 13,586 horses. The 
elevated lines have 921 cars and 291 loco- 
motives. The number of employ és is 11,725. 





GEMS. 

You cannot dream yourself into a character. 
You must hammer and forge one for yourself. 

You cannot help having religion tanght in 
the school if you have’a man or woman there. 

Ons class of men must have their faith ham- 
mered in likea nail By authority; another 
class must have it worked in like a sorew by 
argument. 

You will find that the mere resolve not to 
be useless, and the honest desire to help other 
people, will, inthe quickest and most delicate 
ways also improve yourself, 

Tue spirit of liberty is not merely, as some 
people imagine, a jealousy of our own partic- 
ular rights, bat a respect for the rights of 
others and an unwillingness that any person 
whether high:or low—should be wronged or 
trampled underfoot, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cream ror Arrte Caxe.—One grated sour 
apple, white of an egg, one cup powdered 
sugar; beat fifteen minutes, and flavour to 
taste. Spread between and on top of cake, 

Ivpran Pouppine.—One quart of milk, seven 
tablespoonfuls of Indian meal, one teaspoon- 
fol salt. Sweeten with molasses. Take from 
the quart of milk one-third. Boil the greater 
art of the milk, then stir in the meal slowly, 
turn it into the dish to bake, then stir in the 
remuinder of the milk. Add a little ginger, 
and bake three hours. 

Hasnep Mvurton.—Slice an onion in rounds, 
lay them in a sau with plenty of butter ; 
when they area light. brown colour, put in the 
slices of mutton, carefally trimmed, and 

per and salt to taste, and moisten with a 
ittle English tomato sauce, i.c., made with 
vinegar. Toss the whole on the fire until 
quite warmed through, and serve. 

Frenon Sreax.—Take a piece of rump- 
steak three-quarters of an inch thick. Trim 
it neatly, and beat it with the cutlet-bat; 
sprinkle it with pepper, dip it in oil, and 
broil it-over aclear fire. Turn it after it has 
‘been on the fire a minute or two, and keep 
turning it often till done. Eight or ten 
minutes'will do it. Sprinkle with salt, and 
serve with a of msivre d’bétel butter 
placed over or under it, and fried potatces 
round it. 





MISOBLLANEOUS. 


Tae mind is like a trunk; if well packed, 
it will hold almost everything ; if ill packed, 
nexé to nothing. 

Ricuezs rightly used breed delight, pleasure 
profit, and praise; bat to him that abnees 
them they procure envy, hatred, dishonour 
and contempt, 

Wuenx the late Lord Beaconsfield first became 
Prime Minister one of his friends atked if he 
might venture upon a word of advice. ‘ Yes, 
by all meang,” eaid the new Premier. ‘* What 
is it?” It was with regard to ecclesiastical 

atronage—that he should be especially care- 
al in the appointment of bishops to select 
moderate men. ‘' Moderate men! moderate 
men!’ echoed Mr. Disraeli. Then, after a 
pause, apparently questioning hie advicer's 
intention: “ Ah! I see what'you mean, Yon 
want me to appoint men without convic- 
tions!" 

INDEPENDENCE AND JurupENcE.—One of the 
rules for good manners, more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, is the aseur- 
ance that independence does not mean impu- 
dence. A great many seem to have the idea 
that if they show complete disregard for the 
feelings of others, they are vindicating their 
own position. They are ostentatiously fami- 
liar with thore who may be considered of 
social superiority, and rough and contemptrous 
to those less fortunate. We all know people 
of this type; pity they are so plentiful. If 
only they co learn that courtesy to all 
alike is the first rule of good-breeding. But 
they never do. 

Discovery tx Canrersvry Carreprar.—A 
very finely-exeonted fresco has just been dis- 
covered in that portion of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral whichis known as St. Anselm's Chapel, 
originally dedicated to S+. Peter ‘and St. Paul. 
The removal of a wal), which was probably 
ersoted shortly after the great fire in 1174 with 
a view to etrengthening the wall.of the cheir, 
disclosed the painting, which represents St. 
Panl-in the act of detaching from his hand 
and shaking into the flames the viper by which 
he was bitten on the island of Melita. The 
colouring of the fresco is in a wonderfully per- 
feot state of preservation, andthe string course 
of bordering remarkably good. The painting 
is about 4f{t. eqaare. It was probably executed 
towards the close’of the 12th century, 


Toe S§Sxortest Day~While Dec. 21 ie, 
by a sort of commion consent, reckoned “ tbe 
shortest day ” jn the year—that. ia, be- 
tween sunup and downsurit is not «50 
in strict fact, says the Philadelphia Ledger. 
The 220d is precisely the same in shortness, 
for, while sunset is one minute later on that 
day, sunrise is also a minute later; Jeaving 
things even at the close,» Bat’ on ‘the 23rd 
there is ‘a set back, for while the sunsets on 
that day ons minute later, on tha 21at, 
sunrise is two minutes later leaving the 23rd 
the champion shors day by one miinte. 
After the 23rd there isa sort of wobble for 
several days until abont the 25th or 26th, 
when the process of lengthening the days really 
begins. 

SramesE Prixces.—In the course of a few 
weeks four princes of Siam, sons of the King 
of that country, will arrive in England for the 
purpose of completing their education. Their 
names are Princes Kilyakara, Rabipatanasak, 
Provitvatimoon, and Chiraprovat, and their 
agesrange from thirteen to ten, Thisignot their 
first visit to India, and they all speak Engtish 
flaently. Notwithstanding thatsuch an inno- 
vation is in striking opposition to Siameze 
Court etiquette, the King has determined that 
his sons shall complete their education in this 
country and’at an English public school. The 
princes named ats accompanied by a numerous 
suite, Siamese and English, and they ars under 
the special charge of Captain Pleian, of the 
Royal Army, who epeaks Englisch flaently. 
The princes are now travelling in India, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1 


Lavuriz.—Very good indeed. 


G. M.—We cannot state which is the standard make 
of billiard balls. 


“Sitty Goosr.”—1. Quite suitable. 2. Tight-fitting 
bodice would look best. 38. Fair. 


T. T.—The sentence is incomprehensible to us. Pro- 
bably you have not written it correctly. 


Dusty.—We can su, nothing better than to leave 
flour and water in a hot and damp place. 


B. C.—We cannot undertake to recommend any par- 
ticular paper containing first-class stories for boys. 


One 1x Trovsie.—The only cure is to leave off drink- 
ing in morning, which is a most injurious and fatal 
habit. 

D. V.—Dynamite should be pronounced as spelt, not 
as if written “dinnamite”; dynamitards with’ the 
accent on the “‘ nam.” 

Moccre Desmonp.—1. You are not too 
have to take an assistant’s place at first. 
wrong unless you are engaged to him. 

Maaair R.—1. Keep your hatr cut regularly, and wash 
with sweet oil and cantharides. 2. Iodine is the best 
application for bunions; paint it every morning 
thoroughly. 

A. G. R.—To clean steel, make one ounce of soft soap 
and two ounces of emery-powder into a paste; rub it 
on the article with a piece of common chamois leather, 
aud a brilliant polish will be produ 


Saran.—Your best plan is to ask the mother to tea. 
Make the old lady comfortable, and she is sure to invite 
you back, and you will then get the opportunity you 
desire, and your woman's wit will tell you how to make 
the most of it. 


E. A.—We certainly cannot gi 


tf 

be a 

4 , or the 
‘or aught we know. 


old, but will 
2. Certainly 


such as rice, pastry of any kind, too much bread 
vegetables, especially potatoes, and above all take 
‘plenty of good, hard, outdoor exercise. 


M. M.—When the gentleman proposes marriage you 
may be pretty sure that he loves you. No young lady 
can assume that she is beloved until the pentiomen 
makes such a declaration accompanied by a peapesel. 
When a gentleman talks of love he should immediately 
propose, and if he dves not propose the lady should 
ascertain his intentions directly or through her parents. 
‘When he apologized for neglecting you for another you 
should have found out his intentions. 


L, V. W.—1. To prevent consumption you should obey 
the ordinary laws of health—viz., moderate muscular 
exercise in the fresh air, temperate living, the frequent 
use of the sponge bath, but, above all, beware of getting 
wet feet. Her present Majesty's father, the Duke of 
Kent, died from neglect of the latter precaution. 2. To 

ur second question we can only say that consumption 

aving since set in, we can offer no cure; the only 
course is to consult the physicians of that admirable 
institution, the Brompton Hospital. 


8. A. A.—Your case is indeed very distressing: never- 
‘theless, your husband having deserted you and your 
children for 80 many months, and never having written 
to you, it would, even could you, be but a wild goose 
chase to go to New York after him. New York is a 
vast city, and you would probably starve ; far better for 
your own and your children’s sake to “ bide your time.” 
He will probably return, or send to or for you. In the 
meantime endeavour to earn a living; at all events, 
under the cireumstances, there is no want of charities 
in London, 





E. C. C.—The great ice rivers, which are called 
glaciers, are in the polar regione. 


ScnHoo.Boy.—Trigonometry is the science of deter- 
mining the sides and angles of trianzles by means of 
certain parts which are given. 


D. S.—It was in the thirteenth century that those 
forerunners of the modern drama, the sacred pieces 
called ‘‘ Mysteries,” were first produced. 

V. C. H.—When mixed with nitric or sulphuric acid 
glycerine becomes the terrible explosive compound 
called nitro-glycerine, which is much stronger than 
gunpowder. It is used for blasting in mines, quarries, 
and tunnels. 


L. G.—1. The correspondence could be renewed with 
self-ree on the lady's part if she deemed the apology 
or explanation offered perfectly satisfactory. 2. e 
case stated the return of all letters and presents should 
be reciprocal. 

Lzau.—The shamrock, the national emblem of the 
Trish, was introduced by St. Patrick as an emblem of the 


words, he plucked from 
holding up the trefoil before them, he bade 
one in three. 


B. C. T.—The flying fish is so called because its 
pectoral fins eng rewape np deer pron pyri] 
are 80 la they are almost equal to wings. 
their aid the fish can spring out of the water and fiy 
——— hg air several hnndred feet before it drops 


FIRST LOVE, 


It has come to all of us once, . 
Sometime in our beautiful youth— 
So subtle and sweet and fine, 
So wonderfully divine, 
than truth. 


away like a dream, 


It is more like a dream 


ito 
ste grogons me Gd et wi. 
Ah, w 8 moe 
Be the things that seldom endure 
In this world of trouble and sin? 


Who have won and kept thelr 

oO ve won an eir 

The coefelevéte Gis: 
For is the truest bliss 

That the world has ever known. 


ars, Ju 
not the 
C. A. M.—The reason of the word ater! 

applied to money originated in the time of Richard L., 
because money coined in the east part of Germeny 
became in special request in England on account of its 
purity, and was called Easterling money, as the inhabi- 
tants of that part were named Easterlizigs; some of 
them came to London to bring the coin to perfection, 
it soon took the name of sterling. 


A. 8.—You are right; the custom of sprinkling the 
hair with gold-leaf was revived some years ago. 
material used for the purpose has the elegant appellation 
of poudre d'or, and it will be a hint to remembered 
for such as covet fair hair, and have scarcely —— 
to be informed that the Germans achieved the des’ 
result by the use of a kind of soap made of goat fat and 
ashes of beech wood. 

Martin.—Ophthalmia in a horse is 
disease to combat. It has been so called on account of 
a a influence of the moon, it occurring 
pe’ but that body cannot have anything to do 
with it. ere are various causes for this 
form of ophthalmia; among them dark and heated 
stables and the pungent gas esca; from them, Ib is 
also said to be in a high degree hereditary. The cloudi- 
ness with which the eye is effected is very singular in 
its nature. It will change in twenty-four hours from 
the thinnest film tothe thickest opacity, and, as sud- 
denly, the eye will nearly regain its b 
but only to lose it, and as rapidly, a second time Tte 
sen vices of a regular veterinary surgeon are almost in- 
dispensible in a case of moon-blindness. 
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O. P.—The pawnbrokers’ sign of the three balls wag 
taken from that of the Italian bankers, generally calleq 
Lombards, who were the first to open loan shops jn 
England for the relief of temporary distress. Ths 
greatest of the bards became the celebrated’ anj 
eventually princely house of the Medici of Florence. 


z 

D. A.—Good toasted cheese may be made by cutting 
two ounces of it into thin put into a saucepaa 
with a little milk, simmer until cheese is quite dis. 
solved; then take it from the fire and put it into 
shallow dish ; when cooled a little add the yolk of an 
ees well beaten; place before the fire, and brown 
nicely. 

X. ¥Y. Z.—When youth is slowly wasting away, ani 
the shadows of the past grow deeper and deeper, it ig 
pleasant to look back and recall the scenes of our earlier 
years, y with a home, and friends around ; then 
the roug of our wayfaring will be worn ani 
smoothed away, and the sunny spots of early life passed 
through will grow brighter and more 


E. A. G.—It is not a good plan to engage in senti. 
mental correspondence ufitil you are 
# with a gentleman of whom your 
family disapprove. You are too to judge for 
yourself of candidates for your hand. You had better 
act in this matter As pe the advice of your mother, or if 
r mother be di of your nearest relative, or femal: 
of mature years. Do not meet any geutleman 


T. M. W.—You need a mother’s advice and assistanco. 
You have acted very imprudently in leaving home, 
You should return at once and place yourself under the 

man would be 


more to 

at home. London is a cangerous place for an unpro- 
tected young lady, and acting a very poor business for 
= not think of leaving your place and 


of Mchammed, or 


virtues, its agreeable flavour renders 
dient in expectorant mixtures. Any 
will prepare it for you in proper doses, 
H. N. Y.—1. The Samoan or Navigator's Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean comprise nine inhabited islands with 


terians. The country is under the pro’ 

United States. The chief ports 

aud Pango Pango. 2. The temperature of Polynesia is 
stated to be comparatively mode and the climate 
delightfal and saludrious. 3. Pulynesia signifies “ many 
islands.” With the of Hawaii, the largest 
island of Polynesia, the most considerable of the others 
range from 20 to 60 and 100 miles in circumference. 
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